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Introduction 


Y - \abringan very careful preparation a Seminar-Conference lasting 

six weeks was held in Honolulu in July and August of this year. 
It was organized by the Universities of Hawaii and Yale, though the 
main burden of the preliminary arrangements had naturally to be 
borne by the former where it was to be held. Indeed, the idea of 
holding this Conference, as also its general purpose, originated with 
Dr. D. L. Crawford, President of the University of Hawaii. The 
expenses of organization and of delegates were met by a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation. 

There were about fifty members of the Conference together with 
a number of post-graduate student associate-members ; the latter 
did not take an active part in the proceedings. The full-members 
were selected by the organizers of the Conference on the basis of 
their specialized knowledge of the problems of racial and cultural 
contact and of education as related to this, in the various regions 
in and around the Pacific. They included representatives from the 
Dutch East Indies, French Indo-China, Malaya, Hong Kong, the 
Philippine Islands, China, Japan, the United States of America, 
American Samoa, Western Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand, New Guinea, 


Papua, Australia and of course Hawaii. Moreover, several of the 
A 
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members whose address is Hawaii or the United States, had had 
special experience in various islands of the Pacific, amongst the 
American Negroes, the Mexicans, and the Indians of various parts of 
North, Central, and South America. A few too were able to draw 
on experience gained in fields beyond the Pacific, such as British 
India and Africa. 

The representatives were themselves members of various races 
and nationalities, Dutch, French, Chinese, Japanese, British, Swiss, 
American, Maori, American Indian, British Indian and African 
Negro. Almost all were housed in the one hostel on the university 
grounds, and so by living together, and not merely meeting for 
Conference, got to know and trust one another and to understand 
each other’s problems. This spirit of fellowship was taken into the 
Conference and had a lot to do with its success. 

The co-directors of the Conference were Dr. F. M. Keesing of 
Hawaii and Professor C. T. Loram of Yale. They were assisted by a 
“* steering ’’ committee which kept a careful watch on the programme 
and plan of work and discussion generally. The mornings from 9 
o’clock to 12.15 were devoted to the reading and discussion of papers 
and the afternoons to special group meetings, to visiting educational 
institutions or to sight-seeing and relaxation. On two or three 
nights a week public lectures were given on subjects associated with 
the work of the Conference. 

Hawaii is itself an ideal place for such a gathering. It is 
centrally situated and moreover is itself almost an _ unofficial 
continuous conference on racial matters. Its population of about 
380,000 is made up of 57,000 Hawaiians (Polynesians) and part- 
Hawaiians, of 50,000 American, British and other Europeans, 
about 2000 Spanish, 29,000 Portuguese, 7000 Puerto Ricans, 7000 
Koreans, 27,000 Chinese, 148,000 Japanese, and 54,000 Filipinos. 
With the exception of the first three groups, these various peoples 
were imported in the order named into the Hawaiian Islands to work 
on the sugar and pineapple plantations. But each in turn, with 
the exception so far of the most recent comers, the Filipinos, have 
drifted away from rural employment into business, professional and 
other life in the towns. As a result, experiments are now being 
conducted to make life on plantations and in the country generally 
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as attractive as in the towns. The employees are being settled in 
village-communities, instead of mere camps, where the various 
elements of communal life can all be developed. One plantation is 
spending a tremendous amount of money on the experiment. But 
more interesting from the point of view of the Conference is the 
conscious endeavour to develop a Hawaiian people, culture and 
outlook as distinct from American, Polynesian, Chinese, and so on. 
Although all race prejudice is not absent, yet there is remarkably 
little of it; what there is operates to some extent in economic life, 
placing an upward limit on positions that can, as yet, be filled by 
Orientals, and to a less extent in social life. Mixed marriages happen 
and the frowns which precede them generally disappear after the 
event. Marriage of a European with a person of Hawaiian descent 
is not regarded with disapproval. Indeed, to have Hawaiian blood 
in one’s veins is something of which to be proud. There does seem 
to be every hope that the Hawaiian ideal of a real unity of peoples 
in this group of islands will be attained in the course of a generation 
or two. The happy mixing of the youth of the various races in the 
schools, and university (one or two private schools apart)! must have 
a beneficial effect in the future. While the tolerance shown to one 
another’s religions (Buddhist, Shinto and various Christian denomina- 
tions)? is a good augury. 


Nature and Aim of the Conference. 


As pointed out by the President of the University of Hawaii, 
this Conference differed from previous educational conferences in 
at least two particulars. In the first place it consisted not of school 
chiefs, teachers and educational experts as such, but mainly of 
‘“‘ people who were more interested in the results of education than 
in its processes, techniques or administration: anthropologists, 
sociologists, colonial administrators ’’ and educationalists who were 


1 To one private school which sons of the wealthier attend, a limited number of 
Polynesian Hawaiians are admitted so that the former will become accustomed to 
the company of these, for they will have to associate a good deal with Hawaiians in 
later years. 

2 The lastnamed have adherents in all the races present in Hawaii. Here and 
there is a Christian church set aside and supported by one racial group alone, e.g. 
the Hawaiian Christian Church and the Chinese Christian Church. 
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experts in problems of culture-contact. In the second place, the 
objective of the Conference was not so much the solution of the 
problems as “ the evaluation of the results that have accrued from 
the application of several different national educational policies 
in colonial or other dependent areas.’’ Thus, formal motions, 
conclusions and recommendations were not sought though a great 
measure of unanimity on many matters became apparent as the 
weeks passed by. The Conference, however, did not meet to frame 
native educational policies for, nor to give advice to, the various 
countries from which representatives happened to come. Such an 
objective, had it existed, would almost certainly have acted as a 
damper on the discussions. In any case, it would have been almost 
impossible for the Conference as a whole to pass criticism or give 
advice in any valid manner with regard to the particular situations 
in the different regions. 

What then was the value of the Conference? To begin with, 
the individual members who previously may have felt somewhat 
isolated with their problem in Malaya or Western Samoa or else- 
where, now realized that there were many other kindred spirits 
working at very similar problems in other parts of the Pacific, and 
that one could learn from and help the other not only during the 
Conference but also in the future. This meant an increase of know- 
ledge and encouragement which could not but have beneficial 
effect on the work of the members in their respective spheres. 
Further, although there were no formal and general conclusions, 
yet each member who had applied himself to the programme of the 
Conference, was in a position at its termination to formulate 
criticisms, opinions, suggestions or recommendations relating to 
the native people with whom he was and is personally concerned, 
officially or unofficially, and to pass such conclusions on to the 
responsible administration and authority. The latter would, if 
well advised, realize that these conclusions, though coming from an 
individual, possessed a source and prestige wider and deeper than 
his—that they were the result of the focusing of the Conference 
knowledge and thought on the particular problem (say of New Guinea) 
through that individual representative who by reason of his former 
experience and also his active part in the Conference, was in a position 
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to be, as it were, a conscious and active lens. Finally, a general 
report is to be issued as soon as possible based on the prepared 
papers and on the recorded reports of the discussions. This should 
prove to be of great value to all who have to play a part in the 
education of native races. 


Previous Conferences. 


Two somewhat similar conferences had been held recently : 
the Summer Seminar at Yale in 1934 on “ Education and Culture 
Contacts,” and the conference on “‘ Village Education ”’ at Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, in 1935. The former, which was of the lecture- 
question-discussion variety, was of a general nature and laid the 
foundations for conferences of a more regional character. Amongst 
the leaders were Professor Radcliffe-Brown, who gave the members 
an introductory course on social anthropology ; Dr. Thomas Jesse 
Jones, who has done much for negro education in Africa and who 
stressed the importance of the simple things in education, namely 
health, family life, use of the environment, recreation and religion ; 
and Mr. Arthur Mayhew, Secretary of the British Government’s 
Advisory Committee on Education in the Colonies, who, to use the 
words of Professor C. T. Loram, “‘ so well showed that after all there 
was but one education worth giving and getting, one based on 
character, culture and religion, adapt as we might to different peoples 
and various situations.” 

With regard to the conference in Southern Rhodesia, Professor 
Loram of Yale and formerly of South Africa, on whom the respons- 
ibility had been laid of organizing it, summarized as follows some 
of the successes and unsolved problems which became evident in the 
examination of the village educational system which had been in 
operation during the previous seven years: (i) Practically all the 
governments in Africa had accepted the principle that “ the content 
of African education must spring from the present-day needs of the 
people, irrespective of what was being done in the schools of Europe. 
These needs were demonstrated to be religion, character-building 
on African lines, health, agriculture, simple mechanical arts, 
vernacular reading and writing, simple and everyday arithmetic, 
the development of the African’s artistic, dramatic and musical 
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abilities, and recreation.” (ii) The reports showed that a very 
effective linking up of the school with the community had been 
achieved. ‘“‘ The village school had become remarkably community 
centred and it was often difficult to see where school ended and 
community began. The school building was being used, not only as 
instruction place for children but also as health centre, church, club 
headquarters, and village meeting place.”” The school was indeed 
bridging the gulf between school children and the uneducated 
masses.* (iii) A remarkable exhibition at the Conference of 
indigenous African craftwork ‘‘ showed what a wealth of art forms 
the African native possessed, and how negligent we had been in 
failing to develop this in our traditional system of education.” 


The Salisbury Conference also revealed many problems of 
African education which were still awaiting solution such as (i) the 
degree and kind of education to be given beyond the village school 
level, for “‘ nowhere was it stated or understood that their (the 
Africans’) education should be limited to the village school ; (ii) the 
language (vernacular, a trade language or a lingua franca) to be 
used in areas of multiple languages; (iii) the proper spheres of 
government and of missions in the education of African peoples, 
for ‘‘ while everyone, including the Africans themselves, was grateful 
to the missions for their devoted and successful efforts in education, 
it was apparent that some forms of education, e.g. agricultural and 
industrial schools, were beyond their capacity both as regards 
finance and personnel”; (iv) denominationalism which in some 
areas is almost replacing tribalism in native life; and some other 
problems which are peculiarly African. 


A few of the members of the Honolulu Conference had attended 
one or both of the preceding conferences and so were able to contribute 


’ This was the result mainly of the efforts of the Jeanes visiting teachers. One 
purpose of this Salisbury Conference was to take stock of the Jeanes system. The 
Jeanes teachers are specially selected and trained to be vehicles of adaptation. They 
travel round their districts ‘“‘ to bring each school into closer touch with village life 
by showing what improvement it can effect in such life to convince each village of 
the communal advantages of the school.” They are the minds which are guiding 
and decisive for the turn which the masses will take in their preparedness to accept 
and digest Europeanism. They are eminently social workers. Vide R. Thurnwald, 
Black and White in East Africa, pp. 242-247. 
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personally from the results and experience gained in them. Some 
of the subjects discussed at Yale and Salisbury were again studied 
in the light of experience and needs in the many parts of the Pacific 
region. The topics examined grew out of a survey of changing 
cultures and national educational policies. Education was considered 
in the wide sense of training or fitting for life, and as far as the native 
peoples are concerned, this means life in a changing environment ; 
for this reason, it was necessary to study the wider circumstances of 
racial and cultural contact with which education is concerned. This 
necessitated a study of the educability of the human material in 
the Pacific Islands ; the language to be used or taught in education ; 
the local, economic or other circumstances which shape and limit 
educational programmes and results ; the alternatives of encouraging 
indigenous development among minority groups, or of seeking to 
assimilate them into the dominant peoples ; the parts to be played 
by the governments on the one hand and the missionary and other 
independent organizations on the other ; higher education and the 
‘‘ white collar ” tradition ; and the selection and training of teachers. 
In addition some attention was paid to the problems arising from 
conflicts in morality, religion and philosophy as relating to education, 
and a most valuable discussion took place on the aims and philosophy 
of education, 

The great variety of situations presented in the preliminary 
survey of conditions and policies in and around the Pacific, prevented 
the making of too facile conclusions, but a number of general opinions 
and also some fairly clear divergences of opinion became clear as 
the weeks passed. As already stated, “‘ findings ’’ were not sought, 
but each member gathered impressions, general opinions and even 
conclusions on the subjects studied, and some account will be given 
of these from the writer’s standpoint. 

On one point, however, all were agreed, namely, that there should 
be some form of clearing house for those concerned with the education 
of native and subject races—some means of keeping in touch with 
educational aims, methods and results in the various regions. It is 
hoped that this will be established. The desirability of such was 
made evident not only by the undoubted gains each acquired as the 
result of sharing knowledge and experience in the Conference, but 
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also by the need to overcome insularity. There is a danger of 
regarding our problem as the problem and our attempted solution 
as the best. Likewise, the situation in one region may lead those 
living there to regard the problem of education and race as com- 
paratively simple; Hawaii is, to the visitor, a case in point. Its 
mixture of Caucasian, Oriental and part-Hawaiian groups, in an 
experimental (and financially possible) setting where indeed each 
group is almost consciously contributing towards the solution, is 
simplicity itself as compared with the problems of education in the 
Dutch East Indies or in Papua and Melanesia or amongst the 
aborigines of Australia and the Indians of America. In Hawaii 
there is a problem to be solved—the project is clear—but in many 
other regions the problems are manifold and we hardly know what 
they are or what we are to do. Cultures and peoples in mutual 
ignorance are conflicting, repelling and blending, and education 
must enter into this maelstrom. 

On the other hand, mere numbers do not make the problem, and 
lessons of value may be learnt from experiments in the smallest 
community or amongst the most primitive people, for all are facing 
the one great problem of life, of economic and social adjustment and 
reconstruction. 


Impressions and Results. 


Amongst the many impressions gained during the course of the 
Conference, the following are of more than individual interest : 

1. In spite of differences there are general similarities in the 
educational problems confronting the dominant groups in different 
parts of the Pacific area, e.g. the language to be used in education, 
the economic possibilities which do or do not await the educated 
member of the primitive or subject race, the breaking down of the 
native culture, the need to get the native people to assimilate 
intelligently what is of value to them in the culture of the dominant 
groups and the fact and implications of race prejudice. 

2. There are real differences in the situations confronting 
educators in different areas and therefore the historical and anthrop- 
ological backgrounds must be ascertained in each case; e.g. the 
Annamites of Indo-China with their background of an ancient 
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oriental civilization present a quite different situation from the 
Australian aborigines with a food-gathering culture of a simple 
type; this differs again from the Maori problem which must be 
understood against an historical record of determined resistance to, 
and for a long period non-co-operation with, the dominant whites, 
while the Indians of Peru and Bolivia present another situation, for 
in spite of subjugation and apparent conversion to things Spanish, 
they manifested a great conservatism and opposed change silently 
but effectively ; as a result, under Spanish influences, the industries 
and standard of living have receded. 

3. For the most part, the problem of cultural and racial clash 
is so far little understood ; much damage has been done in the past 
through ignorance and not a little callousness, and though our 
aims are now more enlightened as well as more humane, a very small 
part of the task is being attempted: only a portion of the native 
race is being educated, and only a very limited amount of education 
(up to third grade) is being provided for this portion or for the whole 
population if an attempt is made to make education general. The 
reasons suggested for this are economic, biological (i.e. limit to the 
people’s educability) or racial (i.e. arising from race prejudice). 

4. The success of educational efforts apparently varies with 
the proportion of whites or the dominant group to the native or 
subject group ; e.g. there is little success in Australia, and in the 
past there has been little with the American Indians and remarkably 
little with the Maoris and the American Negro; on the other hand 
there is plenty of success in Indo-China, China, Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines and parts of the East Indies. This points to a social or “‘ racial’ 
handicap imposed by the dominant race where its numbers are 
sufficiently great ; the breaking of the barrier as in Mexico shows 
that the native race, in this case the American Indian, is capable 
of benefiting from a full school course. 

5. The previous consideration supports the educator’s basic 
assumption that all races are educable even to the higher grades, and 
until all social and economic handicaps have been removed, no 
modification of that assumption, based on psychological or biological 
grounds, is possible ; races are different because their cultures and 
histories differ ; the relation of physical differences (shape of head, 
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average amount of brain matter) to educability has not yet been 
determined, nor has it been proved that a people’s “ ethnic capacity ”’ 
determined by a long adjustment to one environment is such that it 
cannot adapt itself to another culture without an infiltration with 
the blood of the bearers of that culture. At least we are justified 
in not being deterred by this hypothesis when we think of the results 
of education of Indians in Mexico or of their training by missions 
in some South American regions, e.g. Argentine ; it is even claimed 
that American Indians (otherwise depressed, miserable and dirty) 
are, as a result of education, intellectually, physically and morally 
at a higher level than the mestizo or white population living in the 
same region ; or we may think of scholarly, and able educated negroes 
or of South Sea Islanders successfully completing four years’ rigorous 
medical training. 

6. This leads to two points : first, that the failure of “‘ primitive ” 
peoples to adjust themselves in the past to the changes wrought 
by Western civilization has been caused by the undue speed of the 
process; this has been true of the Maori and other Polynesians 
and is true of the Australian aborigines and American Indians. 
The primitive peoples have adapted themselves to changed conditions 
in the past and their cultures have been changed in the process— 
indeed we can see such changes happening in Australia for example, 
quite apart from white influence, and amongst peoples of “ higher 
culture ’’ in China and Japan—but the changes are slow, considered, 
accepted and self-imposed ; the turn of the tide has come in New 
Zealand because the Maoris are now consciously adopting and 
adapting. The task of education in the wide sense then is (a) to 
enable a people to evaluate the changes being introduced into its 
environment, (6) to prevent a feeling of inferiority growing up with 
regard to its own past and culture, and with this an overweening, 
disastrous and perhaps hypocritical respect for the imposed culture, 
and (c) generally to slow down the change lest the people come 
adrift from its moorings. This last has happened to the Australian 
aborigines, to some Melanesian, Polynesian and American Indian 
communities and also in Africa. One of the great needs is for the 
people concerned to overcome this feeling of inferiority by regaining 
respect for elements of its old culture, by realizing that intelligent 
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whites regard such elements as valuable, and by seeing at least some 
of its number prove themselves the equal of members of the dominant 
race in some part of life: at school, university, art or sport. 
Incidentally this is good for the dominant people. The Indians 
in South Africa, thanks to the presentation of Indian culture made 
by the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, the Fijians, various Polynesian 
groups like the Cook Islanders and Hawaiians and Maoris through the 
success of some members in school or public life, show that this 
feeling of inferiority can be overcome, and with beneficial results. 
The Samoans in American Samoa show how elements of Western 
culture, such as the church, can be incorporated into their own life 
without causing disintegration, and possibly with good social results. 


7. The other point raised here is that the adoption of Western 
civilization is not necessarily essential for primitive or backward 
races, nor is it necessarily their only line of progress ; yet it is a fact 
that they must more and more come in contact with, and be modified 
by, elements of that civilization; the Chinese and Japanese have 
realized this ; the Filipinos are doing so ; the Australian aborigines, 
American Indians and negroes are forced to, and immigrant peoples 
like the Japanese, Chinese and Filipinos in Hawaii come in time to 
desire to conform in a great measure to it. The Indians in Fiji 
have, of their own accord, modified their culture. The Chinese and 
Japanese, however, do not completely change the essentials of their 
own civilization in the process, and the French authorities in Indo- 
China realize that fundamentally, Oriental civilization should mean 
more to the Annamites than would Western civilization.4 Certain 
“tools,’’ such as a working knowledge of a western language, 
mathematics, science and hygiene are necessary for all, and certain 
customs must be dropped, but it is only gradually that changes 
need be wrought in the social, religious, moral and artistic life of a 


“In the secondary schools in French Indo-China a classical teaching has been 
built up in the sense that it provides a wide and unique general culture and initiates 
children into all the problems of the past and present, and also an Indo-Chinese 
teaching which enables them to live in their surroundings without unhealthy home- 
sickness and to create therein a type of civilization which ought to be something 
else than a flat and bad copy of our Western societies. For a Far Eastern civilization 
we have selected Far-East Humanities. Vide booklet on French Indo-China, issued 
by the Government General of Indo-China (1931), p. 10. 
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people, if indeed, it need come at all ; in any case, the people them- 
selves should eventually decide that. We cannot foretell. 

8. Related to this is the significant fact, reported from several 
fields, that educational agents are not really free to choose what 
elements of the indigenous culture should be retained by a people, 
and what elements of the invading culture should be foisted on to 
them. Certainly native peoples do not like elements of their old 
culture to be forced upon them ; in such cases they feel that their 
culture is worthless ; or their position in relation to other races may 
be such (as in Hawaii) that they honestly believe that to learn their 
own language or old crafts is waste of time—a putting back of the 
clock ; further, in some regions, such a policy would create the 
suspicion that the dominant race is endeavouring to deprive them 
of the advantages of the latter’s culture. This again shows the 
necessity of ridding native races of any inferiority complex which 
may exist regarding their own past ; it also means that the educating 
people must convince them that its motives are sincere. The 
educationalist may believe that it is essential for the cohesion, 
persistence and development of the subject people that it should 
not divorce itself from much of its former manner of life, but unless 
he can get his view accepted by the leaders of such a people, he will 
most likely cause much resentment towards himself and his plans. 

g. A balance has to be struck, or a blend made, between the 
old indigenous culture and the new ; generally speaking, the former 
is at first more or less successfully repressed for a considerable period ; 
this is followed by a short period of appreciation on the part of 
both the dominant and subject people of parts of the native culture, 
and finally by the working out of a distinct composite or blended 
culture. The tendency becomes one of association as contrasted 
with assimilation ; this is exemplified in French Indo-China. One 
aim of a native educational policy should be to shorten or even to 
avoid, and at any rate, to lessen the deleterious effects of, the first 
period. This is of course only possible now in a limited number of 
regions where there is little or no contact with Western civilization. 
Elsewhere education is faced with the difficult task, to which reference 
has been mace several times, of restoring respect for the old culture, 
and also of helping the native to choose critically from the new. 
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It is recognized that part of the old culture must go, and this quite 
apart from the possible reason that certain customs may really have 
a disintegrating effect in spite of the picture drawn by some theorists 
of primitive society as a perfectly integrated mechanism ; the native 
race is no longer living to itself, but is in close or distant touch with a 
“higher ’’ race which will not brook certain practices, so that the 
educator’s interest in native culture is not antiquarian. He knows 
that changes must come, and that it is his function to play an 
important part in the method by which changes do come. 

10. Objective values must be sought, that is, values related to 
the life of the native people, and to their problems. This means a 
study of social anthropology, and it seems clear that anthropologists 
must contribute much to the new educational policies in so far as 
they affect native races. This arises from the fact that education 
does not consist merely of giving a people certain cultural tools but 
of fitting them for life, and vague though this objective be, the life 
aimed at is both individual and social ; education has a social as well 
as an individual and personal goal. Some members tried to classify 
these values in a general way, or in other words, to suggest the main 
features of the “ good life,’ such as life, health, food, wife and 
children, government and recreation, but needless to say such values 
have to be found in the actual conditions of the life of the people 
concerned. Distinction must be made between education for getting 
a living and education for life; if the emphasis be on the former, 
unhappy situations are apt to arise as in South Africa, where the 
colour-bar has been embodied in the legislation affecting employment, 
or as in Australia, where an artificial barrier based on colour prejudice 
leaves little opportunity even to half-castes for economic advance, 
and is held to justify the limitation of schooling to the third standard 
together with some manual training which may be of use on aboriginal 
settlements. In the Dutch East Indies education is directly 
concerned with earning a living, though certain moral standards 
and habits of discipline are incidentally inculcated. A strange 
corollary has arisen from the South African situation, namely, that 
as there is no point in training the natives for trades seeing that they 
will be unable to practise them, they are being given a good liberal 
education and a number are enabled to go as far as they choose and 
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can in higher education. Thus, education is here in a sense for life, 
but as it is divorced from such a primary need as getting a living, it 
tends to become or to look like an opiate. Likewise, care must be 
taken lest the teaching in schools leads a people to despise its own 
ways of life, to acquire a distaste for one environment, say the 
country and the land, as against another, the city, or to desire 
“white collar’’ jobs and to be dissatisfied when such cannot be 
obtained. All this causes psychological and social maladjustment, 
and may even lead to such discontent as is reported from parts of 
the Dutch East Indies. 

11. This leads to the point that care must be taken lest 
educational systems divorce individuals from their society. It is for 
this reason that Chinese students who go abroad for higher education 
must have two years’ experience in China first, so as to become part 
of, and gain a real interest in, their own country. In French Indo- 
China too, measures had to be taken to counteract the ‘‘ European- 
izing ’’ of young Annamites who obtained their higher education 
in France. This same danger occurs if native village teachers are 
trained in places and under conditions very different from, and 
superior to, the villages in which they had previously lived and will 
later teach. The difficulty has been overcome in East Africa by 
the Jeanes training system, and in the Dutch East Indies; the 
future teachers are not sent to a training college, but to a continuation 
school in their own district where they receive extra tuition to fit 
them for their vocation. 

The attraction of the educated folk from the country or land to 
the towns is another form of the same danger ; to meet this, emphasis 
is placed in some regions on rural education, while education leading 
to a desire for ‘‘ white collar” positions is discounted. 

12. One great problem is to prevent a dichotomy between the 
generation which is receiving Western education, never mind in how 
meagre a form, and the older generation. This may be accomplished, 
or rather attempted, by the use of a wise syllabus in which respect 
for the indigenous social organization and tradition is incorporated, 
and in which indigenous pursuits are encouraged as much as possible. 
But there is another way which is very important, namely, adult 
education ; it is almost more important to educate the elders with 
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regard to the new conditions and to gain their co-operation as it is 
to put the young ones to school. This is difficult and varies in 
complexity in different areas. The cultural missions of Mexico exert 
an influence which is wider than the school. The literacy movement 
in the Philippines, the mass education movement in China,® and 
the radiating influence of the school text-books in French Indo-China 
are successful endeavours to educate communities. The issue of 
“The Villager’ in Papua has a similar aim but so far is not very 
successful ; it possibly should be accompanied by a literacy move- 
ment like that in the Philippines, in which each pupil becomes at 
once a teacher. The solution in some primitive communities might 
lie in the appointment of trained “ liaison ”’ officers who were neither 
educationalists, missionaries nor administrative officers, to act as 
“‘ go-betweens,”’ reconciling the older generation to the changes, 
helping them to understand these and to use and select from the new 
possibilities. 

13. Thus, educational responsibilities do not end with the 
functioning of schools. Of course, we must not over-estimate the 
importance of schools in the life of the community as contrasted 
with other agencies such as missions, trade and administration—yet 
it must be remembered that the school fails if its influence stops 
within its own limited sphere. It should be a centre of cultural 
influence ; the Jeanes system in Africa aims at this, and some such 
system, together with the cultural mission plan, might well be 
employed in many regions. The former would, I believe, be of much 
value in Papua, New Guinea and Melanesia, while the latter in a 
modified form could be used amongst the aborigines of mixed blood 
in Australia. In some communities, more particularly Polynesian, 
and probably too Bantu (Africa), an important step will be taken 


5 The Mass Education Movement in China (which was begun by Dr. Yen amongst 
the coolies serving in France during the Great War) and the Literacy Movement in 
the Philippines began and begin by teaching people to read. But such literacy has 
become the wedge for community improvement. The great incentive for learning 
to read is the desire to read interesting literature, and the papers and books printed 
can spread information about health, sanitation, agriculture, morals and so on. 
The literature provided in the Philippines and China is eagerly read. The aim of 
the movement in the latter country is ‘‘ to change the mentality of the people so that 
they may live efficiently in this age of readjustment.” 
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when the position of teacher comes to be recognized as of high status, 
comparable to that of a person of titled rank in Polynesia. As one 
delegate put the matter, the influence of the school can exert itself 
more vigorously by the place given to the teacher in its social structure 
than by the content of its teaching. The experiment being made at 
the Barstow School, American Samoa, to make the old and new meet 
in the education of the sons of chiefs, should, if successful, result 
in the effects of the school education spreading through the whole 
community by virtue of the position of the scholars when grown up, 
even though they do not give up their titled positions to become 
teachers. 

14. Segregation. To prevent the uprooting of a people from 
its past was felt to be one of the main tasks set before education in 
the wide sense of the term. This danger is not so great where old 
and strong Oriental cultures exist to confront the Western influences ; 
thus the Chinese and Japanese in their own country are not prone 
to give up their own ways of life as though put out of date and 
“face ’’ by the immigrant culture ; they select, and more especially 
take over the Western mechanical ‘“‘tools.’”’ The Annamites in 
Indo-China likewise have a Chinese culture ; they do tend to prefer 
“Western ” schools to indigenous as a means of getting positions— 
that is for economic gain ; the French authorities, however, recognize 
the importance of not divorcing these people from their own rich 
culture, and so the educational programme includes the Oriental 
classics. 

Amongst peoples, however, with what we choose to call a 
primitive culture, the danger of being uprooted with calamitous 
results is very real. Modern educational plans, to which reference 
has already been made, seek to prevent the occurrence of this, but in 
most cases the damage has been done. The next solution frequently 
proposed is the segregation of the remnants who shall be given special 
education suited to their isolated position. This is sometimes felt 
to be their only hope of survival; unfortunately however, this 
view is associated with a strong colour prejudice which would deny 
the native people any satisfactory economic or social position. On 
the other hand, one member of the Conference expressed the belief 
that segregation for the American Indians with their own schools, 
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would be valuable as a passing phase, the main object of which 
would be to revive in them a respect for their own culture. But the 
opinion of most was that segregation is always bad. It does increase 
the colour bar; it prevents the two peoples getting to understand 
each other ; and especially it is apt to cause or maintain in the native 
people a feeling of inferiority which would disappear if they mixed 
and competed freely with the dominant group in school and else- 
where. There is, however, one great difficulty in the policy of 
sending children of the primitive and suppressed race to the schools 
of the dominant and more populous people, namely that though 
in theory the children might be just as educable as those of the 
latter, yet they are severely handicapped by their home life ; the 
school objectives are probably neither understood nor encouraged, 
and it may be, too, that the parents regard the education of their 
children as futile—as not leading to any satisfying economic or 
social goal; the former handicap is widespread ; the latter occurs 
in Australia. This implies once again adult education—at least 
to the extent of gaining the interest and co-operation of the older 
generation. 

15. But it also implies a new attitude on the part of the dominant 
race. There is no point, except that of cruelty, in combining the 
education of the children of the dominant and the subject peoples, 
unless the latter are to receive economic and social opportunity in 
some way comparable to the former. An equality in detail may 
not be desired, but co-education which is followed by discrimination 
against the native race is only a mockery. This problem especially 
affects the American Indian and the “civilized’’ Australian 
aborigines. 

Should then education be planned in relation to economic 
possibilities ? Some would say yes; that a survey of possibilities 
should be made and vocational and general training given 
accordingly. These argue that education cannot create educational 
possibilities. On the other hand, there is the view that education 
should lead and not follow social and economic needs—that it should 
create opportunities. This really means that educators must be 
prophets, leaders and guides ; their function is not fully performed 


merely by teaching inside the walls of the class rooms, but in addition 
B 
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they must seek opportunities for their pupils when educated and 
must educate public opinion, especially that of the dominant race, 
to make full social and economic life possible for those who pass 
through the schools. The true educator will be a disturber of the 
conscience of the dominant race, for what is the use of education for 
people with little or no economic future? Will knowledge of the 
three “ R’s”’ or history, etc., give satisfaction to the repressed 
aborigine, negro or American Indian? If we speak of planned 
education, for what shall we plan it, especially in the face of strong 
social and colour prejudices? The members of the ruling group 
need to have the problem driven home to their very beings. Educa- 
tion of the ruling group must be complementary to that of the subject 
people. 

17. Nationalism. There is the fear, however, that education 
which does not possess a vocational purpose may lead to unrest and 
political nationalism. Now, nationalism in the sense of group- 
consciousness seems to be essential for the development of a people 
cut of a condition of ‘‘atomism.” But this does not necessarily 
imply revolution or political independence. If the movement 
towards self-consciousness and self-expression becomes political and 
troublesome to the ruling group, the cause is not necessarily, if at 
all, to be laid at the door of education : economic, social and political 
conditions are usually the reason, though the leaders of such a 
movement may have received a specially thorough education. 
In the Dutch East Indies, for example, there was such a movement 
which was political in purpose, aiming at freedom from Dutch rule. 
The origin of this, however, was external, coming from Holland. 
It was suppressed as being subversive of order. There is also a 
cultural nationalism or “ nativistic’’ movement, which may exist 


” 


with, or independent of, political movements. The former is the 
case in the Dutch East Indies though the cultural renaissance there 
is said to be limited to the Javanese, the possessors of an ancient 
Oriental civilization (Hindu) ; this is officially encouraged. When 
fully present, such nativism is the realization of a common heritage 
and purpose expressed through a revival of, or emphasis upon, a 
modified indigenous culture, especially its arts, crafts, “ literature ”’ 
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and some measure of sociii organization and religion. This has 
occurred amongst the Maci1. 

On the other hand, such cultural nationalism may have a political 
aspect or result, but that depends on the political relations of the 
groups concerned. Thus, in South America, an educational revolu- 
tion spreading from the poorer mestizos in the towns, has as its object 
an improvement in the conditions of the lower classes and of the 
Indians. It seeks its background in the Indian past, revives Indian 
arts, celebrates Indian virtues and idealizes the Indians. But this 
revival of native culture is an expression of nationalistic aims and 
it is believed that the goal sought will not be attained without a 
social and political revolution. (Incidentally, the leaders of the 
movement do not really understand the native culture which they 
have taken as their symbol.) 

Education, however, must not be limited because it may 
contribute towards the development of a national sentiment which 
may express itself politically or become the prey of political 
adventurers. Its purpose is to enable the people to select what is 
of value in the old and new and to take up such an attitude towards 
indigenous culture, that any sense of inferiority regarding it may be 
removed. It is then the business of the Administration and the 
ruling group to see that such economic and political adjustments are 
made as will give adequate expression to a people no longer 
“ primitive ’’ but “‘ grown up ” and “ educated.”’ If this be sincerely 
attempted, unrest need not be feared. The administrator must make 
the opportunities for which education and cultural contact has 
prepared the subject race. Unless this be done, education cannot 
but contribute towards unrest or else it must be limited to the 
training of ‘‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 

18. One of the greatest responsibilities of an Administration 
is the training of teachers. In the words of one member of the 
Conference it is second only to that of native health. Incidental 
reference has already been made to it. It is not merely a matter of 
training well selected persons in teaching methods and equipping 
them with knowledge, but of doing this in the right environment, 
that is, the environment of their future pupils. Training colleges 
for native teachers in artificial situations are to be avoided. The 
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teacher’s interests and problems must be those of his pupils, or else 
he will be of little help, and may even despise what should be of 
importance to his fellow natives. As a teacher he should be a person 
of status within his own community and not an agent of something 
superior or foreign. 


19. This leads to the question of the language problem in 
teaching ; should the vernacular or a European language be used or 
taught or should both be taught ? In many regions bi-lingualism 
seems to be the obvious solution—the vernacular in the earlier 
stages with the European language for higher education; the 
“Link Schools ’’ of the Dutch East Indies, uniting the two stages 
are important in this connection. The building up of a literature 
in the vernacular as soon as the vernacular (that is, a local language 
sufficiently widely known) has been determined upon, seems to be 
important for the people themselves. This is not opposed to a quite 
good knowledge of a European language, not only as a tool, but 
also as a cultural subject. 


In some regions, however, the natives must be taught English 
as a tool almost from the start, for they need it in dealings with 
their white employers ; this applies to Australia, Papua and parts of 
New Guinea. Moreover, in these territories satisfactory native 
vernaculars have not yet been selected, and at present there seems 
little hope of one or a few standing out as a medium of expression 
over a sufficiently large area, as appears to be the possibility in the 
near future in part of the Philippines. There is no necessity for 
this teaching of English to cause a people to lose its own soul in so far 
as that is expressed and developed in its language, for the vernacular 
may be still used in school as the medium of instruction and most 
likely will be the only language used in the homes. This must be 
mostly true for Papua and New Guinea, but on the other hand in 
Australia, unless the native language be taught in school, it will 
die rather quickly, especially where there is much contact with 


* Indigenous children of promise, who have been through the three years’ 
education which is required in the village school, can be admitted to the Link School. 
The latter carries them (i.e. the children of the lower classes) in a full-year curriculum 
to the same point as the Dutch-Indigenous School does in the case of the children 
of the notables and well-to-do. 
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whites, for the younger generation of aborigines see no use for the 
vernacular. Possibly an argument could be made out for the sole 
use of English in educational and missionary work amongst the 
aborigines, but undoubtedly such a method does deepen the gulf 
between the elder and younger generations; in any case there are 
only three or four ‘‘ educators ’’ who could use an aboriginal language. 
The Hermannsburg Mission in Central Australia teaches the native 
language in school in the hope that this will be a means of keeping 
the young folk in tune with their surroundings, for their life must 
almost wholly be lived with little association with whites. Many 
of the American Indian tribes seem to be in the same position as 
the Australian aborigines and with them English will be the prevailing 
tongue. In the Philippines, however, it appears likely that English 
will eventuaHy be superseded by a native language. 


} The teaching of English as a subject or its use as the medium 
of instruction to a native people has the advantage of giving them 
a knowledge of the larger world and opening the door to a world 
culture ; this is very important seeing that the world is becoming 
a cultural unit. Generally speaking, bi-lingualism should be the 
present objective and this will eventually mean “ bi-culturalism.” 
The future will decide whether English or the vernacular be the 
medium of instruction. 


We must remember that in giving a people another language we 
are not merely equipping them with an economic tool but are 
opening the door to another culture. With the tool goes the idea, 
as one member put it. Another, emphasizing the same point, 
stated that Chinese educated in English schools in Hong Kong 
become English ; they are no longer true Chinese in outlook. To 
say the least of it, to teach a people a second language, that of the 
dominant race, is to initiate the process of blending their culture 
with that of the latter group. 

The use of basic English as a tool and as an introduction to 
English and its literature seems to be a wise move. The use of 
pidgin however should not be encouraged as a language ; there is no 
literature in it, and each pidgin is limited in geographical range ; 
} it is therefore wiser to have English taught from the beginning. 
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A great need still exists amongst most primitive peoples, namely 
that their vernaculars should be studied and their literatures 
recorded ; if a people can see its language written and can read and 
write it themselves, much will be done towards losing any sense of 
inferiority they may have regarding their culture. 

20. The subject of health-education received some attention 
in the Conference. The discussion showed both what could be done 
and the difficulties (customs, beliefs) which must be overcome. 
Incidentally the medical accomplishments of members of some of 
the native races (Polynesian, Papuan, Melanesian, Negro) throws 
light on the problem of their educability. Teachers play an 
important part in the health of the community ; they know what 
the state of that health is, and can influence the children and the 
community too. There should always be co-operation between 
the visiting medical officers and the teachers ; that is, the teachers 
(native or other) should have sufficient training to follow up the 
work of the medical officers. This is especially necessary in places 
like New Guinea. In any case, emphasis should be placed on 
health as the essential basis of education, it should not be regarded 
merely as a subject. é 

21. The discussion of the topic of leisure covered a wide range. 
It was maintained that the aim of education should be the develop- 
ment of attitudes to the fundamental needs of life, such as health, 
social life, family life, recreation and religion. Leisure should be a 
means of re-creation. 

22. An interesting difference in practice appears with regard 
to the part played by missionary organizations in the education of 
subject races. American opinion in general which is unfavourable 
to any private education as being undemocratic, does not approve of 
leaving education to missions or of assisting missions in such work. 
The British, on the other hand, make much use of missions in this 
regard, and subsidize and guide them in the work. The Koran 
schools in British Malaya, which of course are not Christian, are 
used and subsidized. This may be compared with the co-operation 
of the administration of French Indo-China with the indigenous 
Pagoda schools in education. On the score of expense and efficiency, 
the British method seems to be satisfactory, though in most areas 
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much greater attention has yet to be paid to the training of the 
teachers and the maintenance of a good standard. The fact that 
religion is taught in the mission schools does not cause suspicion in 
the British mind, for officially it is believed that religion is necessary 
for the natives, especially during the early phases of cultural contact. 
One great difficulty, often mentioned, is the large number of Christian 
denominations which are apt to compete with one another for the 
allegiance of the natives, and the unwillingness of some of them to 
agree to a policy of dividing a country between the various missionary 
organizations ; objections would no doubt also be raised to any 
scheme for central institutions for the training of teachers, under 
government supervision. Such lack of co-operation must eventually 
in many regions force the Administration to take over the work of 
education. 


Apart from policy, several members bore testimony to the 
valuable educational as well as humanitarian work of missions in 
different regions, e.g. one investigator reported that the silent 
work of the English missionaries in the Chaco and elsewhere was the 
only really encouraging memory he brought back from a survey of 
the inhospitable regions of some Pacific states of South America. 


23. One of the most interesting discussions centred round the 
philosophy of education; according to one group this seemed to 
connote the implications, methods and aims of an educational 
system, whereas others considered that the educational system itself 
and its aims should spring from or be based on their philosophy of 
life. The two groups were speaking two languages, and the former 
seemed to be much influenced by the mechanistic attitude of the 
age, while the other, mainly British, was giving its allegiance to 
philosophic idealism. Interestingly enough, the French view was 
much the same as the British, and its expositor made a brilliant 
attempt to relate his philosophy of life to an educational plan. 


CONCLUSION 


This report can do no more than briefly indicate the many 
problems studied, the mass of information provided, and the value 
of the work done. But it does show, I hope, that all the problems 
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and discussions were relevant to the theme of the Conference, namely, 
the education of native races, especially in and around the Pacific. 
It also shows the wide sense in which the term education was 
interpreted, and that the Conference has been of importance to all 
concerned with the problem of racial contact—missionaries, 
educationalists and administrators. 


A. P. ELKIN 
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LEGEND OF THE WATI KUTJARA, WARBURTON RANGE, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


By Norman B. TINDALE 


Bi eleventh anthropological expedition of the University of 

Adelaide, in conjunction with the South Australian Museum, 
spent a month at work near the Warburton Range in Western 
Australia during July-September, 1935. A general account of the 
journey has been given in Oceanza.* 


During several previous expeditions the present writer has been 
able to obtain, in the intervals of routine duties, many sheets of 
drawings by allowing the natives to draw at will on sheets of paper. 
During periods of field work in the Mann Range (in 1933) and at 
Ooldea (1934) this method was extended and it eventually developed 
into a useful approach to their geographical knowledge and their 
mythology. It has also led to the obtaining of detailed accounts 
of the movements of the legendary ancestors of the natives. At 
present these details of the areas traversed by the native informants 
and their ancestors far outstrip our own geographical knowledge and 
powers of interpretation because much of the Western Desert country 
is still unknown to us, or at best, has only been traversed at long 
intervals and along restricted routes by explorers such as. Wells, 
Carnegie and Lindsay. These men were not always able to obtain 
the native names of waterholes and other physiographic features, if 
indeed they ever noticed them. Consequently the detailed publica- 
tion of localized versions of some of these legends and ancestral 
journeys is likely to be delayed. In the case of the present legend 
of the Wati Kutjara it happened that during the journey of 380 miles 
from Laverton to the Warburton Range the party moved across the 
line of travel taken by the ancestral beings described therein, thus 


1 The expedition was assisted by a grant from the Australian National Research 
Council. 


2.N. B. Tindale, Oceania, Vol. VI, No. 4, pp. 481-5. 
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enabling a few key localities to be noted, and the geographic limits 
of the legend to be appreciated. 

The following ancestral story of the Wati Kutjara may be taken 
as a good sample of the legends gathered. It relates the events of 
a journey which commenced to the west of the Warburton Range 
at a place called Jabura, near Lake Darlot, which is 75 miles north- 
west of Laverton. This journey was continued north-eastward for 
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an unknown distance into Central Australia, beyond the Rawlinson 
Range (see map). 

The first part of the story was told principally by two informants 
Katabulka (the aged owner of Warupuju Spring in the Warburton 
Range), and Pitawara, with some additions by Mungalu. Pitawara 
knew the location of some of the western places known to the others 
only by repute. They all claimed ownership of the story. The 
story of the journey from north-east of the Warburton Range to 
Julia was known by Tolaru and in part by Katabulka. 
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In the transcription of the native words and phrases of the 
following account the phonetic script adopted by a committee on 
native languages at the University of Adelaide* has been adhered 
to as closely as possible. For general purposes the vowel sounds 
have been treated more broadly than would be desirable in a critical 
study. The name of the tribe at the Warburton Range, written as 
Ngadadjara for general purposes would be more correctly written 
as ya:dadjara. 

The Wati Kutjara (watt—=man, kutjara=two) of the Ngadadjara 
tribespeople are also known to the Julbara people (of Laverton 
district) as Pundur Kutjara (pumdu=man). The two men were 
related to each other as jinmgani, i.e. wife’s brother and sister’s 
husband. Several other relationship terms are employed here and 
other sociological details are of necessity mentioned in this report. 
A more detailed account is being given in a separate paper. Suffice 
to say that there are four named classes for which there happen to 
be six terms ; in addition the class names are divided into two sub- 
divisions, the #jimdulakalyuru or “‘ men who sit in the sun ” (Taroro, 
Iparuka and Panaka), and wiltjalayuru, “ people of the shade ”’ 
(Puruyu and Miulayga=-Karimara). The brief account of the 
class names given by Professor Elkin‘ for the natives east of Laverton, 
although it does not directly apply to the natives of the Warburton 
Range, may be used as a general guide. 


I desire to acknowledge the co-operation of Mr. C. P. Mountford, 
who is writing a companion paper dealing with the native methods 
employed in depicting the story of the Wati Kutjara. Further 
detailed explanations of the accompanying text figures may be 
sought in his paper. Figures 1 to 4 and 7 and 8 belong to his suite 
of drawings. 


THE JOURNEY OF THE WATI KUTJARA 


The Wati Kutjara were two ancestral men, named respectively 
Kurukadi (Kurukardi, Korukadi) and Mumba (Momba). Kurukadi, 


3N. B. Tindale, Records S. Aust. Mus., Vol. V, 1935, p. 262. 


4A. P. Elkin, “ The Social Organization of South Australian Tribes,” Oceania, 
Vol. II, No. 1, p. 68. ‘ 
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the elder (kurta) belonged to the Iparuka section while the younger 
(malayo) was a Taroro man. They were tjindulakalyuru men. 
They were related to each other as jimgani (reciprocal jingant) 
wife’s brother, or mother’s brother’s son, also called maritji. Mumba 
was of lazy disposition and preferred to sit down in his camp while 
his elder companion went out and collected food (Fig. 1). Kurukadi 
was a hunter and killed kangaroos (Fig. 2). 

The Wati Kutjara came into the remotest part of the country 
personally known to our Ngadadjara informants from Jabura, which 
is near Lake Darlot. From Jabura they journeyed eastwards and 
made the place Panatapia (lit. red earth), somewhere near the present 
Bandya Hill (958 Nuleri). This is the first place they were known 
to have discovered or brought into being. They painted longitudinal 
stripes on their foreheads and rubbed charcoal over the upper parts 
of their bodies. Then they each bound an arm with string and cut 
their veins with pieces of sharp stone. The blood spurted out in a 
fine stream, staining the rocks. This blood remains at the present 
day, forming a deposit of red ochre. After performing this operation 
upon themselves they journeyed to Iwana, and then visited in 
turn two other unlocalized places—Wipia and Puliling. They then 
walked to Jambiri (the Empress Spring, 124° 27’ E. Long. and 
26° 48’ S. Lat.) described by Carnegie.® After watering at this deep 
and seemingly permanent spring, they ventured in turn to Tunbata, 
Tartatarta, Janda, Tikara, Ngalta kutjara (the place of the two 
kurrajong trees), Pujuling, Munkuridjara, and Jubi. At Jubi 
another individual appeared on the scene: Kulu, the moon man 
(piva=kidjti=the moon), was an Iparuka individual. He also 
came from the western country. Starting from a place called 
Pirakata (lit. head of the moon), south-west of Kanba, he journeyed 
also to Jubi. The Wati Kutjara saw Kulu approaching their Jubi 
camp. 


Now the Wati Kutjara possessed a group of women who were 
known as Kunkarunkara. These were the ¢jukur (ancestral) women 
who made the creek at Tjilkali (a place not yet localized but near 


5D. W. Carnegie, Spinifex and Sand, London 1898, p. 198. 
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Lake Carnegie or Lake Wells). The women urinated and the water 
flowed down the creek from the hill to form the creek (in another 
version it was stated that only one woman was responsible for the 
cutting of the valley). Tjilkali trees (unidentified) grow abundantly 

















FIGURES 1-5. 


1. Mumba seated in his camp while his companion hunts for game. 2. 
Kurukadi seated, bearing a kangaroo upon his head ; a fire burns on each 
side. 3. Mumba seated upon a jabu (stone) at Nijidibunga, east of the 
Warburton Range, with a fire on each side. 4. Kurukadi seated at 
Njidibunga ; his forehead is blackened. 5. Imma of the Wati Kutjara, 
as drawn by Pitawara. 
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around the Tjilkali Creek. They spent much of their time roaming 
about in the vicinity of Tjilkali. Some of them, the narumba 
(sisters) of Mumba, were of the correct marriage class (Taroro) for 
association with Kurukadi, while others (Karimara women) stood 
in the relationship of jundalpa (daughter) to him, and were the 
sister’s daughters of Mumba, who was thus their kamuru (reciprocal 
jundalpa). When Kulu appeared at Jubi, the Wati Kutjara feared 
that he would attempt to steal the women away, so they said to their 
womenfolk, “ Sit (hide) in the bush, do not let Kulu see you.” 
Kulu was accompanied by his tjam:u (son’s or daughter’s son, 
reciprocal tjam-u). 

When Kulu came close to hand they said to him, “‘ Kulu, you 
go that way to catch your meat,”’ indicating a direction opposite to 
that in which the women had gone. Kulu dic not like being directed, 
and went his own way ; he thus chanced to see the Kunkarunkara 
women. He desired to cohabit with them but they refused. When 
they fled he gave chase, following them to Tjilkali and thence back 
to Pirakata. 


Meanwhile the Wati Kutjara, in spite of the disappearance of 
their women, continued their eastward wanderings to Lalbit, and 
then turned north-eastwards to Kulardu, which is in the sandhill 
country, about one day’s walk north of Jarata (Narratha Rock Hole, 
at P.B. 158). They then went south to Kanaling (which is some- 
where north of the track of our expedition on its way to the 
Warburton Range) and then turned east to Kanba (Gahnda Rock 
Hole, P.B. 197 of map). At this place the Wati Kutjara cut off a 
slab of wood from the solid trunk of a large mulga tree, and made an 
imma (or large wooden object of the type called tjuruya in Central 
Australia). Two parallel marks were made up the trunk of the tree 
and for three “ nights” they hacked away along the marks until 
they had cut out two deep grooves ; a kandi or adze stone, mounted 
on the end of a spear thrower, was used for the work. On the third 


* P.B. 158 is one of a series of official survey bench marks made in 1932 and to 
be found on the latest Western Australian maps of the area under discussion. 
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night the slab of wood came off in their hands. A song describes 
the moment when they ceased chopping at the tree. 


““ Maranga ‘tlkavanu kuluru:mbu runganuja wandiyu.” 
Into-the-hand come-off big-tree hitting-(the wood) ceased. 


The long line of dark patches in the Milky Way between « 
Centauri and « Cygnus called ’pulinu ’pulinu represents the inma 
(totem board) which the Wati Kutjara made, and then left at Kanba. 
It remains there in the sky always, notwithstanding that the material 
inma board still exists on earth (Fig. 5). The 7mma board belongs 
to the Wati Kutjara, who sang the following song about it : 


“*Pulina pulina kaduana_ wana:la rawu janant war:ai”’ 
Ceremonial object= walk-away following after long-time go long-way. 
(dark-patch-along= (the ima) 

Milky Way (muya= (in sky) 

Milky Way)] 


They left the imma in a cave near Kanba, and after making 
the ’nama’ at Kanba, they proceeded north-eastwards to Windalda, 
where they made many rock shelters. Windalda is marked on the 
map as Windaldar (P.B. 211). From Windalda they travelled 
away to the west to Pinmal. At this hole they built an enclosure 
in the form of a breakaway, i.e. an over-deepened area in the plateau 
partially surrounded by low vertical cliffs. This was suitable as a 
trap for rounding-up and spearing kangaroos when tliey came for 
water. They then went northwards along the low Windalda 
scarp-face to Tjawan (Tawan). At Tjawan the Wati Kutjara made 
‘turuba trees (not yet identified), stacked the fruit which grew upon 
them into heaps and then made fruit cakes by pounding the fruit on 
stone mills.6 From Tjawan the two men went back again to Kulardu. 


7’Nama=’yama, the so-called ‘‘ gnamma hole,” a type of rock waterhole with 
limited catchment commonly found in the arid parts of Western Australia. Many 
of them appear to be of artificial origin and possibly due in part to the continued 
attempts to obtain the last drops of water from what were at one time quite limited 
and casual depressions. The native pronunciation of the term varies between ’nama 
and ’yama; the Anglicized version is a corruption due to a common error in the 
hearing of native sounds. 


8 While the expedition was at Warupuju, Katabulka, an informant made a 
drawing to illustrate the heaps (mu:ma) of ’turuba at Tjawan. He also depicted the 
water and a stony range, evidently a breakaway, or remnant of the plateau, which 
exists there. 
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On leaving this place for the second time they accidently left their 
spears behind, hence trees yielding wood for spears grow there to-day 
in abundance. Ever since leaving Jubi, which is one day’s walk 
from Tjilandi, they had kept Kulu in their minds, for they guessed 
that he was concerned in the disappearance of their womenfolk. 
From Kulardu they travelled northwards first to Manidikutu, and 
then to Walibi; west to Mantapiri, north again to Tirintirin, and 
thence to Tyilkali. 

The Wati Kutjara were by this time reconciled to the idea that 
they had lost their women altogether, but near Tjilkali they came 
in sight of them again. They stood on a hill and watched the vain 
efforts of Kulu to capture the women. The women were tired ; 
they had run a long way; when they saw the Wati Kutjara in the 
distance, they cried out, ‘“‘ Our feet are sore ; a man has chased us 
for such a long time.” 

The Wati Kutjara thereupon took the part of the young women 
and attacked Kulu. At a place cailed Kalituldul, they struck and 
wounded him with a boomerang of a type called ’wananu. There 
are two jabu (hills, stones or rocks) at that place, and a groove between 
them indicates where the flying boomerang cut a track in the ground. 
Kalituldul is west of Kanba, and somewhere north-west of the track 
by which our expedition journeyed to the Warburton Range. It 
is situated in country beyond the range of one of the informants, 
Pitawara. Kulu was grievously wounded ; he lingered for some time, 
and died at Tjilandi, where there is a large round jabu (hill, rock or 
stone) which represents Kulu. After being rescued from Kulu the 
Kunkarunkara women rejoiced. They did not continue with the 
Wati Kutjara but journeyed independently to the north-east. 
They visited Jilili to the north-west of Warupuju (since identified 
as probably the same as Lelele). They made two watering places 
there. As they walked they trailed their digging sticks. 

Ngorotjara [yorotjara], a place north of Warupuju, in the 
Warburton Range, is a kunkarunkara tjukur place which they visited. 
Finally in the ’kakarara (eastern country) they went on top of the 
sky and became the Pleiades.® 


® Among the Pitjandjara people of the Mann Range this constellation is known 
as the Okaralja (lit. grown-up girls) or Kunkarankalpana. 
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The Wati Kutjara left the Tjilkali district after they had injured 
Kulu, and proceeded south-westwards to Talatala, where they 
performed a ceremony and erected a large wanigi (the waninga of 
Central Australian natives; a ceremonial object made of strings 
wound on a framework of two or more crossed sticks) (Fig. 6). 
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FIGURES 6-8. 


6. Wanigi made by the Wati Kutjara at Talatala after the wounding of Kulu. 

7. One of the Wati Kutjara at Lelele, (a) head, (b) arms, (c) testicles, (d) foot, (e) 

foot tracks, ( f) keloid scar on chest, (g) track of the boomerang at Lele. 8. Wanitgs 
which the Wati Kutjara left at the place Kalkakutjara. 


They placed white marks on their bodies and ’kokolba (shaved sticks) 
in their hair (one on each side) and danced, legs apart, with spear- 
throwers held behind their backs. They made the wanigi and sang 
the following song : 
“ Talatala yaparu’pa kombilkati jirt ’may’oru.” 
lake run-quickly-zig-zag three. 
They thus formed the lake at Talatala. 


Their dancing finished, they departed again towards the north- 
east and camped at Jilgiring, then at Wipia (not the same place as 
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previously mentioned) and. proceeded to Tandala. They saw a 
walawuru (wedge-tail eagle, Urawtus audax) at Tandala, and were in 
the act of striking it down with their kali (boomerang) when they 
heard another tjukur watt (ancestral man) called Ngilamara [ytlamara}, 
who cried to them from out of the mulga scrub, ‘‘ That is my eagle ! ’’ 
The two men therefore let the bird lie, not putting hands upon it. 
They disputed with Ngilamara. ‘ That is not your eagle, we killed 
it. Are you coming to take it from us? You cannot take it, 
it belongs to us.” Then Ngilamara became angry and fought the 
Wati Kutjara. The two men possessed a kali (boomerang) and 
so they were able to kill Ngilamara. They took their eagle and 
continued the journey towards the north-east. 

Ngilamara, who thus met a summary fate, commenced his brief 
travels at Witunbidjara near Kuloru, which is a long way east of 
Werukuralje (Mt. Eveline). 

Ngilamara ran very quickly. In one day, being a watt tyukur, 
he travelled all the way from Witunbidjara along the south side 
of the Warburton Range to Tandala, where he disputed with the 
Wati Kutjara and was killed. His body was left there and remains 
(tectu) there in the form of a natural object (not defined). The 
weapon with which he was killed glanced off the ground and made a 
big gash in the rock ; right up to the present day water remains in 
the hole thus formed. There are no dances or imma ceremonies 
relating to Ngilamara ; only those concerned with the Wati Kutjara.¥ 

The Wati Kutjara now travelled north-eastwards out of the 
country known to one of our informants. Another man, Tolaru, 
took up the story, assisted by Katabulka. They related that from 
Tandala, the two men continued their northward course. They 
passed west of Jolparta, in the porcupine grass country, thence 
north-eastwards to Lelele, which is situated a few miles north-west 
of Warupuju (Elder and Warburton Creeks). At Lelele the Wati 


10 From the top of the hill at Warupuju, natives pointed out Tandala, the place 
where Ngilamara was killed. It could be seen on the horizon, a low stony range at 
225°, and distant from 15 to 20 miies. It is of interest to note that the present day 
inhabitants of the whole of the country from west of the Warburton Ranges to the 
Musgrave Ranges do not use the boomerang. It is generally known by the western 
coastal word kali ; all are familiar with the appearance of the weapon and its killing 
power. 
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Kutjara threw a boomerang up in the air, it described a semi-circle, 
and fell down again, and they therefore called the place Lelele. 
The informant drew a picture of the semi-circular track of the 
boomerang, called kalt want, and also the form of one of the men, 
showing the man with extended arms and legs. He also depicted 
two footprints and pulkunba or body scars such as the two men cut 
on their chests (Fig. 7). The water at Lelele is in a bulba (cave). 

The Wati Kutjara walked away to the north-east, continuing 
their course to Winduru (near Windarro of map, P.B. 280). 

From Winduru the two men proceeded on their journey, with a 
more easterly trend, to an unlocalized place called Turarurana. 
Here they made two rock holes and killed a ’tji/ka’marta (porcupine). 
They also made a wanigi each, using a, winda (javelin) as the upright 
stick, two bun:u (sticks) as cross-pieces, and wound string upon it. 
They then walked onwards, trailing the wanig: along the ground, 
thus causing a long flat strip of country to appear between the two 
waters. 

They dragged the wanigi along with them all day until they 
arrived at a place in the ¢ali (sandhills) called Kalkakutjara (lit. 
shoulders two), where they left them (Fig. 8). From Kalkakutjara 
they continued in the same general north-easterly direction in turn 
to Wanatara (place of two digging sticks), Kitijanguta [’kztijayuta), 
Wadajukanu, Tjamanma, Talala (Minnie Hill), Pelpereing 
(’Pelpereiy| (Bilbring Waterhole at Lightning Rock, 127° 45’ 
E. Long. by 26° 5’ S. Lat.), Kartangara ["karta’yara] (north end of 
Cavenagh Range), Janggolnga [jaygolya], and Kalkana. At the 
last-named place the story had passed out of the area personally 
known to our informants and the memory of Tolaru failed him. 
He knew the sequel that the Wati Kutjara eventually arrived at 
Julia in the njenga, i.e. time of frost (June, July) and that the creek 
was frozen. At Julia there were men gathered together, seated in 
circles and singing ; they were showing their initiation ceremonies 
to a large group of maliki (initiates) whom they had taken out of the 
bush (i.e. brought out from their ritual seclusion after circumcision, 
during which they had subsisted on human blood provided by their 
kurta (elder brothers) who cut veins in their arms and allowed the 
blood to flow into a dish. 
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Two songs are associated with this part of the story. The 
arrival of the two men at Julia is enacted as part of the Wati Kutjara 
ritual. The first describes the journey ; the second is that which 
was being sung by the men seated beside the fires at Julia, preparing 
the youths by painting them with ochre. The third describes their 
surprise at the arrival of the strangers. 


SONG CALLED TURLKU WATI 
“Wana jawa:ra wana jawa:ra wili jawa:ra wili jawa:ra”’ 
igging trailing digging trailing trailing 
sticks (dragging) sticks 


SONGS OF THE WANKAI MALIKI 


“Tjinge inka - wetrela:'no ma’ra kanduma ’na”’ 
Paint-marks track (foot) the one who hands claps 

paints on 

(with stick) 


“ Tetje tetje pungu pungui ya:tari nawa wamban tira.” 
Sticks sticks striking striking strangers look (see) we don’t know who they are. 


As the Wati Kutjara approached they perceived from a distance 
just what was happening and said: “‘ Many men are sitting around 
the fire.’’ One of the Wati Kutjara thereupon took his boomerang 
and threw it; it travelled through the air and went to the second 
watt. At this strange happening, all the men leaped up and ran 
away. 


Details of the further adventures of the two men were unknown 
to our informants. Eventually they climbed up into the sky, in a 
far eastern country, like all the other star people. 


They are also supposed to be still living in the country beyond 
Julia. They always made good camping places for men wherever 
they went and so the Wati Kutjara themselves live at ease in their 
distant country and spend their time hunting emus (the privilege 
of old men, who sit near the waterholes until emus come to drink). 
In Warburton Range star-lore the Wati Kutjara are the Gemini : 
« Gemini is Mumba, the younger of the two jingani, and is of Taroro 
section, 8 Gemini is the elder (Iparuka) individual, known as 
Kurukadi. As mentioned before, their imma board is represented 
in the sky by the dark patches in the Milky Way, and the tang: 
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(firestick) which they carried is represented by Tangi, which is 
« Procyon. 

One of our informants was of the Wati Kutjara totem, and owns 
the water at Kanba. A resume of the rituals at Kanba associated 
with the Wati Kutjara will serve to indicate the place of the legend 
in the ceremonial life of the people. 

Kanba is the main water of a family group, and is a pundu 
kutjara ngura tjukur (pundu=man, kutjara=two, ngura=camp, 
tjukur=ancestral or totemic place). “We carry out the imma 
(ceremonies) of Wati Kutjara at Pinmal, west of Kanba. We have 
no other 7mma in our country.” A series of songs are sung at the 
commencement of the ritual, e.g. 


% oe jundijundi pokoin pokointa yari kaiju ruyulda landa.” 
Gru lay to spear with spear. 


After further singing the making of the imma boards by Wati 
Kutjara at Kanba is also described. When at last the men raise 
the inma up with its base in the ground, they sing the following : 


“ Murutunu wandiyo kankarara werukeret werukeret 
Stand-it-up leave-it and-go-away high-one. ‘return to camp’ 
pulpa 'marutaja murutunu wandiyo kankarara werukeres 


cave black=(dark) stand-it-up leave-it 
werukerei pulpa marutaja murutunu wandtyo.”’ 
cave 


This song means “ Stand it up in the dark cave, the big tall 
thing (i.e. the mma) leave it (and go hunting for food).” 

“‘ All men leave and go in search of food. Bye and bye we 
return and again bring out the imma boards ; we use them for inma, 
at other times we keep them hidden in the darkness of the bulba.”’ 

““Inma are shown to the maliki. We tell them about Wati 
Kutjara. We decorate out bodies with feathers, after wetting 
ourselves with blood from our arms.”’ 

“We must do the same as did Wati Kutjara. We sing the 
same songs and have identical marks on our bodies. We must 
show the dance to the young men; never to women. The imma 
boards shown to the maliki are made of mulga wood. They are 
long and flat and there are two of them. The Wati Kutjara made 
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them both rawu (i.e.-in the distant past), men do not make them 
now.4 We show them to the young men, holding them on our 
thighs and dancing with them. When the ceremony is finished we 
lead the maliki close to the imma boards. They are placed upright 
in the ground in a circular smoothed place. The old men stand 
around ; they tell the maliki about the Wati Kutjara and say, 
‘Wati Kutjara put the imma in the cave; no man made them. 
The Tjukur Wati Kutjara told us to do as they did; they showed 
us the track.’ ”’ 


The last time the Wati Kutjara 1mma boards of Kanba were 
used was when Pitawara, one of the informants, was a malikt. 
His totem is Wati Kutjara. One of his mama (father’s brother, 
step-father) stated that after the ritual they were hidden away by 
the father of Pitawara. He placed them in a cave which is some 
distance west of Kanba; they are still there.* The father of 
Pitawara’s father was the owner and leading man of the Wati Kutjara 
inma at the time when the imma ritual was last shown to the maltkt. 
His own totem was mutumutu (pigeon), not Wati Kutjara. 


In addition to the incidents recorded in this brief outline account 
of the movements of the Wati Kutjara, it is known that the two men 
visited many other places and had other adventures. Some of them 
cannot be localized at present. For example, when the Wati 
Kutjara were camped at Ilgularangura they heard sounds resembling 
those made by a party of blackfellows among the bushes. For a 
long time they called out to them without receiving any reply. 
‘““T wonder who those men are,’”’ remarked one. Finally as the 
strangers would not come in to the water the two men set fire to the 
country, which was covered with porcupine grass. The fire blazed 
up and burnt the people, who proved to be tjindulakalnguru minma 


11 At Warupuju members of the expedition were shown an inma board belonging 
to the tawalpa totem of Warupuju Soak which had been made by persons still 
remembered as old men by those present. 


12 Carnegie, op. cit., p. 198 mentions the discovery of a pair of “‘ carved planks ” 
found hidden in bushes at Empress Springs (Jambiri). The people of Kanba did not 
own the country as far west as Jambiri. There are several examples, ranging from 
240 to 330 cms. in length in the South Australian Museum collection which were 


obtained by early explorers in the Leonora district at Eucla, Flora Vale and Lake 
Amadeus. 
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(women who sit in the sun). Where the body of each woman fell 
there appeared a waterhole. 

Somewhere in the country about north-north-east of the 
Warburton Range the Wati Kutjara camped at Kanari; they then 
proceeded to Kapi Kumbulta where one of them lay down to sleep, 
forming a creek at the spot where his body rested. This creek has 
two waterholes called respectively Kapi Kumbulta and Marltadara, 
situated where his head and his buttocks rested. The same thing 
happened at Kapi Kulpudjara where a creek bed joins two waterholes 
called Kulpudjara and Kunapurul representing respectively the 
head and anal depressions made in the ground by the sleeper. 

At another place Tukuntjara, north-east of the Warburton 
Range, the Wati Kutjara made a water close to some jz, fig trees. 
The trees grew up where the Wati Kutjara rested and remain there 
at the present day. 

At Nijidibunga, a place in the country east of the Warburton 
Range, Mumba sat with Kurukadi on a small jabu (stone or hill) 
(Figs. 3, 4). This stone remains to-day as a large hill at 
Njidibunga. 


DISCUSSION 


The legend of the Wati Kutjara is remarkable, although by no 
means unique, in the long distances travelled by the ancestral heroes. 
This feature is one of the striking aspects of Australian legends and 
is an index of the confirmed nomadic character of all those aborigines 
who live in areas of low rainfall and uncertain water supplies. The 
heroes of the legend are ancestral totemic beings. 


It seems that there is a marked tendency for totemic ancestors 
to assume more exclusively human réles in the legends to the south 
and west of the large area directly under the influence of the Aranda 
type of culture, using this term in its wider sense for the north- 
central Australian peoples speaking the North Australian languages 
of Schmidt. In the legend of the Malu (kangaroo), which comes 
from Central Australia, the ancestors are definitely animal beings, 
whereas the human attributes are far more prominent in the legends 
of Wati Kutjara. The difference between the styles of the two is 
perhaps most easily explained because the origin of the Malu ancestor 
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in the country north of the Musgrave Range on the margin of the 
area of Aranda influence, whereas the Wati Kutjara come from the 
western country. In previous papers attention has been drawn to 
the cultural and linguistic break which occurs between the Aranda 
peoples and those Western Desert people who speak languages of 
Pitjandjara (or Kukatja) type. 


The boomerang (kalz) in this area is known by a coastal Western 
Australian name. It is used by the two Wati Kutjara ancestors, 
but, except in legend, it is not familiar to the present natives of the 
Warburton Range. It is difficult to say whether this is due to a 
cultural degradation. There is a large area extending from near 
Laverton in the west to the Everard Range in the east, and running 
from north of the Musgrave Range almost as far south as Ooldea, 
where boomerangs are not used. Near Ooldea there is a legend which 
describes how Lake Kaliwani was formed by an ancestral being who 
threw a boomerang. 


The present legend suggests the advantage possessed by the 
Wati Kutjara through their magical boomerang, which was able 
to perform evolutions in the air, recalling those performed by 
returning boomerangs. The only wooden throwing implement used 
in the Western Desert is the tjurti, a small slightly curved throwing 
club which is also used by men as a small digging stick. The 
possession of such a superior weapon as the boomerang may have 
enabled some ancestors to overpower or dominate less well-armed 
groups of people and thus give cause for the building up of a legend 
which took its heroes on a journey across almost half a continent. 


In legends of the Wati Kutjara type we seem to have the records 
of the exploration of the desert regions by a nomadic group of natives 
differing in few essentials from the family groups of the present day. 
Into their daily life has been woven the story of achievements such 
as the discovery of new watering places and new foods and 
remembrances of the usurping of the watering places of less fortunate 
or well-armed people. The minor local and general climatic changes 
undergone by deserts even during historical time must have led to 
many an ebb and flow of native life across the arid portions of our 
continent. 
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The social value of the legend may be stressed. The Wati 
Kutjara were good men; they made the country suitable for its 
present inhabitants, prepared wells, waterholes and animal traps. 
They are held up to the growing lads as models upon which they 
should base their own conduct. 


NORMAN B. TINDALE 





MURINBATA KINSHIP AND TOTEMISM 
By W. E. H. STANNER 


Introduction. 


= traits of aboriginal culture which are widespread in other 

areas are now being adopted by the Murinbata tribe on the Timor 
coast of the Northern Territory. These are (1) tribal organization 
into eight subsections, (2) matrilineal non-cult totemism, and (3) 
the practice of marriage with a sister’s son’s daughter. The diffusion 
is taking place in a context of much interest for the student of 
dynamic culture. The source of the Murinbata borrowings is 
known. The social agencies carrying the new traits are clear. 
Some at least of the stimuli which initiated the diffusion can be 
detected. The Murinbata are regarding the toppling status quo 
with mixed feelings, their real interest in the intrusive elements 
being tinged in at least some tribesmen with a reactionary distrust. 
As a result there is a lag in the absorption of the new practices. 
They are part but not yet parcel of Murinbata culture. 

The Murinbata have been under a certain compulsion to accept 
the subsection system. Tribes peripheral to the subsection area 
seem to feel an inferiority at not possessing, nor understanding, sub- 
sections. The belief that they are marrying wadgi, or wrongly, 
has been implanted in them, associated with the feeling that the 
subsection organization, the new marriage principles linked with it, 
and the forms of totemism which are being diffused at the same time, 
are in some way superior to those they possess historically. The 
changes which have resulted among the Murinbata are certain 
therefore to continue, and to become progressively widespread. 
The tribe is not, however, simply the malleable recipient of these 
new elements of culture, but is giving them idiomatic twists in the 
process of acceptance. 


The Murinbata are the most important remaining tribe in the 
salt-water country on the north-west of North Australia. Other 
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smaller tribes in the same area are the Murintjabin, Muringa, Murin- 
mantha, Maridan, Marimanindji, Maritjamiri, Mariwumiri and 
Maringar. In the cases of the five last tribes I have recorded the 
names by which they are known on the Daly River, since they have 
now largely migrated from their own territories to the Daly River. 
When referred to by the Murinbata, these five tribes are called 
Murinngar, Murinmanindji, and so on. The term “ mari’ is the 
Berinken equivalent of the Port Keats “ murin”’ and probably 
means “ language.” It has gained a wider currency than its own 
language. Whites and natives both use the tribal names formed 
with it. It becomes “ mangi’”’ in Mariwumiri (called Nangiomeri 
by the Daly River natives). The usual method of tribe-naming 
throughout the Daly-Fitzmaurice region is to add a distinctive suffix 
to a term such as “ murin,” “mari” or “ nangt.”” Thus the 
Berinken, who are traditionally located south-west of Hermit Hill, 
term themselves Mari-thiel, which means literally ‘‘ those who speak 
the language of the paper-bark country.” 

The territories occupied by the Murinbata are probably not 
less than 500 square miles and may be about 750 square miles. 
The Fitzmaurice River is the southern boundary, Port Keats the 
northern, but the eastern boundary cannot be fixed with certainty. 
It runs probably south-east from the right arm of Port Keats until 
it meets the Fitzmaurice River. 

The Murinbata are still ‘“ uncivilized.”’ That is, until a mission 
was opened at Port Keats in June 1935, the tribe was still nomadic, 
only a few individuals spoke or understood English, many of the 
children had not before seen whites, and the characteristic mode of 
life was still for the most part aboriginal. The margins of tribal 
life were however already feeling alien influence. Stone tools were 
no longer being made. Iron-tipped spears were in use for hunting 
and major fights. European cloth was reaching the tribe by the 
native trade routes which had brought steel and iron. The uses of 
tea and tobacco were well understood. Some contacts had been 
made on the coast for many years past with whites, seafaring Malays, 
Javanese, and Japanese. These facts are of interest inasmuch as 
it is in this part of North Australia where a dense and completely 
uncivilized aboriginal population is popularly supposed to remain. 
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The truth is that although the Murinbata are remote from civilization, 
and are the most primitive of the tribes in the Finniss-Daly-Fitz- 
maurice-Victoria country, alien influence among them is substantially 
at work. 

The important changes mentioned in the opening paragraph 
are not alien, but indigenous and aboriginal in origin. They are 
affecting the social life of the Murinbata in three ways. The kinship 
and marriage systems are altering in a radical way, new totemic 
associations are forming, and the system of subsections is being 
superimposed on a tribal organization in which the major pre- 
existing groups were the local patrilineal hordes, patrilineal local 
totemic clans, patrilocal and patriarchal families, and two exogamous 
patrilineal moieties. 

Before dealing in detail with these changes, and the ingenuity 
which the Murinbata are showing in making the new principles of 
social organization compatible with the pre-existing organization, 
I shall outline what this organization was. 


Local Organization. 

Four sets of terms are in use for the local organization of the 
Murinbata : (1) Individual local place-names, of the usual Australian 
aboriginal type, which can be applied to one identifiable place only. 
(2) Terms for natural topographic regions, such as dartyaya, a stretch 
of open woodland, or bayguny, expanses of the red soil country 
which outcrop locally, or darimun, strips of sandy country. These 
are essentially descriptive terms. Many such topographic regions 
are recognized, and referred to as places in conversation. (3) Terms 
for the matrilineal and patrilineal “ descent areas,” a man’s da 
(father’s father’s horde country), being distinguished from his 
kayat{i (mother’s father’s da). Both da and kayat/i are general 
terms which can be used without reference to any one locality. 
The term da is used also for “‘camp.’’ An aborigine’s customary 
da (camp sites) are naturally within the traditional hunting (and 
thus camping) territories of his horde. The da in both sexes are 
patrilineally inherited. (4) A further set of local terms is used, 
formed by the affixation of terms (apparently place names) to the 
stem yak or yag. 
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The stem yag never seems to be used separately from the 
place name affixed to it. Thus yagnayor is used for the Point Pearce 
district, but with a wider meaning than simply the point. Each 
yag area is some miles square. It is harder to determine the 
boundaries of yag than of da. The way in which yag, which has 
obviously some broad and unspecific local significance, is tacked 
on to a specific prominent local place name suggests that it rather 
than da may be the important unit of local division of the tribal 
landscape. 


It seems possible that the term yag is related to the yagbalt 
(which probably means “ horde country”) of the Djamindjung to 
the south. Terms do spread inter-tribally. An informant told me 
that the Murinbata had changed their terms for “ camp”’ in his 
lifetime. At first yotyot had been used. Now da is customary. 
It is significant that in giving a sequence of what he said were yag 
countries an informant slipped in three names, one of which 
commenced with the archaic word for camp (Ngoingoipandjak, a 
Murinbata district south of Point Pearce) ; one with yag (Yagnanin, 
the territory of the Muringa tribe, who speak a dialectal variation 
of Murinbata) ; and the third with murin (Murinyuwen, the territory 
of the linguistically-unrelated Djamindjung). Apparently yag, 
yoiyot and murin have at least something in common, or can be used 
in sequence without incompatibility. 


The difficulty of giving each term an exact local range may be 
only a difficulty of ethnographic logic. To attempt to do so may be 
to seek a precision of which only the ethnographer sees the need. 
Many other aboriginal concepts have vague applications. 


In all questions of descent da and kayat/i are the terms of 
importance. They are used in reference to camps, and named 
places (not the yag places) and in their extended meanings are thought 
to be the “ country ”’ surrounding the named place, which is always 
a totem site, or is at least near one. Each totem site is the possession 
of a patrilineal local totemic clan, so that in one sense the da are the 
territories of patrilineal totem clans. These clans are too small 
to be the important local living groups. The hordes are aggregates 
of contiguous local totemic clans. There is evidence that the hordes 
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are not exogamous, while the patrilineal totemic clans undoubtedly 
are. 


Moieties and their Totems and Local Organization. 


Two named patrilineal moieties are recognized, and named 
after kartfin, the chicken hawk, and tiwuygu, the eagle-hawk. 
These regulate marriage, each moiety being exogamous. One’s 
moiety totem is referred to as yila (father), and the totem of the 
other moiety as thamun (mother’s father). The patrilineal descent 
of the moieties is coming into serious conflict with the indirect 
matrilineal descent of the subsections which are spreading to the 
Murinbata. This will be taken up later, since it is one of the points 
which will illustrate the social ingenuity of the Murinbata. The 
moieties are not apparently a camping group of the type recorded 
by Professor Elkin among the Ungarinyin.! 

Games are played, however, in which the moieties are 
ceremonially opposed to each other. In one such game tubult/in, 
a rolled bundle of hair-belts tied with paper-bark, is supposed to 
represent kangaroo meat, which is snatched from members of one 
moiety by members of the other moiety in a rough and noisy game. 
Another game is called malaranandza, in which a stick is thrown 
about, representing a woman who is being successively abducted 
by one moiety from the other. Both sexes can play this game, 
singly or together. Wives leave their husbands and join with their 
own moieties. Possession of the stick alternates between the 
moieties. It is not unusual for tempers to flare during these games, 
and for this irritability to lead to serious fights. 

If mythology is a guide, the moieties are an ancient feature of 
Murinbata social structure. Native statements declare that this 
is so. Moieties antedated subsections by so long that no one 
remembers when they were not there. 


A myth which I heard being told around the Murinbata camp 
fires refers to the moieties and their totems. A place known as 
Yambany in Murinbata territory near Kimul (the Fitzmaurice 


1A. P. Elkin, “ Totemism in North-West Australia,” Oceania, Vol. III, No. 4, 
PP- 453-4- 
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River) was in mythological times the scene of the death and 
miraculous transformation into Tiwunggu eagle-hawks of two black- 
fellow brothers who were hunting kangaroos (yalmuygu) together. 
They met a blackfellow Tjeretet who afterwards became the small 
bird of that name. Tjeretet became very angry when the brothers 
killed a crocodile, yagpa, which is of the Kartjin moiety. Later 
in their camp Tjeretet was so angry that he would not eat any of the 
crocodile. He said that he was sick, and did not want any. Later 
in the morning he said to the brothers: ‘‘ Come and burn the 
grass for kangaroos.”” They went to Yambanyi and commenced to 
burn the grass. Tjeretet took a fire stick and flew with it all around, 
firing the grass. The fire encircled the brothers. They killed the 
kangaroos which ran towards them. The fires came closer and the 
brothers could not escape. They made a hole in the ground and 
covered themselves with dead kangaroos. The fires met overhead 
and burned the Tiwunggu men, who then flew away as eagle-hawks, 
crying ‘“‘ pultfark, pultfark, pultfark.” Tjeretet became a bird and 
flew into a hole in a tree, where it now nests. The kangaroos went 
hopping away. The fires had made their noses black and their 
forearms short. This is why they are called yalmuygu. 

Another myth relates that it was a Tiwunggu black who first 
made thuntt, the spear-thrower, the shaft of which is termed yinipun. 
This man was Kadingatgat, or Kangangatgat, who became the 
white hawk. He said to Kartjin, the eagle-hawk, who was his 
naygun, or wife’s brother: ‘‘ Let us make a spear-thrower.”” They 
made spear-throwers, but did not know how to make a notch for the 
fingers. The Tiwunggu man made a big, wide-based spear-thrower 
and, not liking it, threw it into the sky towards Central Australia. 
It is now to be seen at night in the sky. The Kartjin man made a 
small spear-thrower. 

The moiety principle seems to be carried over into the 
geographical organization of the tribe. This is suggested by a rough 
map which I constructed of the distribution of da place-names, yag 
divisions, and of the patrilineal totem sites, or yotmiygt. The 
patrilineally inherited, localized totems are termed yakumar, and the 
totem sites yoimingt. They are divided between the moieties, and 
are inherited within the moieties. The customary rule is for an 
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aborigine to inherit the father’s yakumar and yoimiygi, but there 
is some variation of this rule. Often several species are associated 
at the one yotmiygi, and one of these associated yakumar may be 
inherited. A rough map of the totem sites shows that all the 
yakumar of the Kartjin moiety seem to fall in the sea-coast area of 
the Murinbata territory, and all the yakumar of the Tiwunggu moiety 
in the eastern, or inland portion. My map is rough, and was built 
up on ex parte native sketches of the coastline, so that it is not 
exact, but it does suggest a territorial moiety dichotomy. 

A problem of prime importance is the significance this has for 
the local horde organization. It seems to present only two 
alternatives : (1) that each Murinbata horde is composed exclusively 
of males of one moiety, Kartjin on the sea coast, Tiwunggu inland ; 
or (2) that the hordes are bi-moiety in personnel, and thus that the 
yakumar totem sites of at least some members of a horde may be 
outside the territory over which the horde customarily moves. All 
my observations point to the probable truth of the latter. Native 
informants say that the moieties are ‘‘ mixed-up” in each local 
group. Each nomadic band which visited Port Keats during my 
two months’ stay had both Kartjin and Tiwunggu men members. 
The events following the founding of the mission (which I 
accompanied to Port Keats in June 1935) threw a flux into the 
aboriginal social life and distorted it from customary patterns. The 
precise personnel of the groups which habitually hunt and camp 
together could not be established, nor could the areas on which they 
habitually hunt and camp. It is essential to know this, also the 
periods during which they fuse with other groups, and the social 
occasions on which this association takes place. The camping habits 
of the whole tribe when it assembles under the distorting influence 
of the mission at Port Keats do not disclose this information. 
Informants seem to be of little use here. Apparently a lengthy 
residence and observation of camping and hunting habits are the 
only way of clearing up the point. It may be that there is a pre- 
ponderance of one moiety in each horde. This is the impression 
one receives from the personnel of the roving hordes, from the 
camping patterns to be seen, and from the facts that the yakumar 
sites of one moiety seem to fall together, and are patrilineally 
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inherited. The tendency is to live in or around the patrilineal da. 
Ecological conditions, however, make it impossible for this always 
to be so. Horde life for some individual members, therefore, may 
be lived for periods away from their da countries. If the hordes are 
bi-moiety, this would simply mean that a few individuals would be 
away from their da rather longer than others, since the totem sites 
seem to be visited periodically for the performance of increase rites. 


Conception and Patrilineal Totemism. 

The Murinbata believe in the pre-existence of yarityarit spirit 
children, which inhabit water, hollow trees, logs, the leaves of trees, 
even the wind. They are invisible, mobile, can be blown by the 


. wind or ride its changing currents to distant places. They can leave 


their spirit centre to follow the woman they are to fertilize. Several 
different kinds of spirit-children are distinguished. One such is 
wakal mulunthuya, or “leaf (mulun) children,” those born as a 
result .f impregnation by a yarityarit from the leaves of certain 
trees. These are wiya, a term applied to anything undesirable, 
bad, deformed, or diseased. Such children are killed by being buried 
in the ground. Single girls are particularly liable to conceive from 
wakal wiya. Women will not shake the leaves or branches of 
trees for fear of disturbing and being impregnated by these 
mulunthuyu. The yarityarit do not inhabit yakumar totem sites, 
but have their own spirit centre at Yangantha in the district called 
Wakaltjinung in Murinbata country near the Fitzmaurice River, a 
place where stones are said to be shaped like a child. The affixation 
of wakal (children) to the local name Tjinung is significant. The 
stones at Yangantha are inhabited by a yarityarit population which 
can be increased by the performance of the appropriate ceremonies. 
This is not apparently the privilege of a small cult group. Anyone 
by beating the Yangantha stones with a bunch of leaves and uttering 
three or four times the words: “ S-s-s-s! Thunudgi yata dayat”’ 
can assure the continuance of the child-spirits. These ceremonies 
are called baygawar or yuygawar and seem to resemble the well- 
known talu and intichiwma increase ceremonies. These rocks are 
the mythological spirit-centre of both healthy and sick yarityarit, 
who were placed there in the olden dream-time by the culture- 
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hero of the Murinbata—Kunmanggur, the Rainbow-Snake Man, 
who is thus the giver of life in a real sense, the source of much tribal 
authority, and of traditional observances. Kunmanggur also placed 
yarityarit in the watercourses, where they associate closely with 
fish. When these fish are caught, the yarityarit are likely then to 
impregnate certain of the womenfolk of the aboriginal hunter, 
usually his wife or his sister. The spirit-child does not enter the 
woman with food, or by the uterine passages, but under the toe nail. 
The yarityarit usually betrays its presence and its intentions, but 
more often to the father than to the mother. It may cling to his 
shoulder as he returns from a hunting or fishing trip. It will set his 
muscles twitching, or whisper in his ear, or tweak his hair. These 
are certain indications of the presence of yarityarit. It is thus that 
children are ‘‘ found” by the father or a near male relative. If 
the “ finder ’’ of a yarityarit is the husband of the woman who gives 
birth to a child, the child will speak of the father as lamala yat, 
““my shoulder.”” A mother’s brother is called by the child whom 
he found minga yat, literally ‘‘ my wood.” Sexual intercourse has 
an erotic significance only, and is not considered to have any essential 
relation to conception, except that only women who have been 
deflorated can conceive. Even before puberty sex experience in 
aboriginal children is common. Since all girls after puberty have 
continued sexual experience, all then are ripe in native eyes for 
motherhood, and can by accident, or carelessness in dealing with 
mulunthuyu, be impregnated by yarityarit. This may happen 
within or at any distance outside the patrilineal da. A man’s 
“water ’”’ (his yura), the billabong or watercourse from which his 
yarityarit came, need not be in his own da. The location of the yura, 
and the natural species with which the yarityarit was associated when 
found by the father, do not seem to have any essential relation with 
yakumar inheritance. It is interesting to find that each yarityartt 
needs a father as well as a mother. Some man has to find it. Only 
wiya leaf children are fatherless. 


When asked his “ dreaming,” a Murinbata tends to give the 
names of several totemic species. These are all the yakumar of his 
da. There seems to be no belief that totem sites are inhabited by 
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spirit children, so that children are not ancestors incarnated by 
totemic animism. 

The following native accounts, which are typical of many 
given, illustrate the spiritistic conception beliefs, and show too that 
the Murinbata do not seem to think it necessary for the species which 
becomes the patrilineal yakwmar to be the species associated with 
one’s conception, although it may be. They show too that natives 
feel there is nothing incompatible in the place of conception being 
outside the patrilineal da. Apparently also the conception species 
is not regarded as a totem. At least, I could not discover any term 
which would lead one to believe that a conception totem is recognized 
in addition to the localized yakumar. 

A native named Kulamburt and his brother were out shooting 
game for a white man when they saw suddenly the apparition of a 
yarityarit riding a horse. The spirit-child called out and frightened 
the men, who ran away. Later they shot a turkey, wounding it in 
the mouth. The gun, which was defective, burst. The yarttyartt 
was thought to have done this. Subsequently Kwuriyan, the wife 
of Kulamburt’s brother, conceived and a girl, Kanbunin, was born 
three months later. Kanbunin speaks of Kulamburt as minga yat. 
Her teeth are slightly deformed, and this is thought to have been 
due to the wounding of the yarityarit by the exploding gun. 
Kanbunin’s yakumar totem is the sugar-bag, ¢/itat, not the turkey 
(mundurygot). Both happen to be Tiwunggu totems, but t/ttai 
is the yakumar of Kanbunin’s father, and she thus inherits it. She 
could, informants say, have been found in association with a Kartjin 
species. This would not matter, because it could not be her yakumar. 
A Kartjin woman’s child must be Tiwunggu, even when found in 
association with a Kartjin yakumar. Another Murinbata native 
who went to Darwin as a police witness took his wife with him. 
A wind sprang up from the south one night and blew his clothes 
and paper money outside his hut. Both man and wife immediately 
associated this event with the arrival of a yarityarit on the wind 
from Murinbata country. Later the woman became pregnant. 
The child was given the father’s yakumar. 

Three months before Kamoi was born a kangaroo (kumbit) was 
killed with a spear. The yarityarit associated with the kangaroo 
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must also have been wounded for at birth Kamoi was seen to have 
a mark in the place where the kangaroo had been pierced. Kamoi’s 
totem is not kumbit but yinu, the turtle, her father’s yakumar. 


Matrilineal Totemism and the Subsections. 


As in the case of the Nangiomeri on the Daly River the subsection 
system is spreading to the Murinbata in association with matrilineal 
social totemism. In both tribes this totemism shows a tendency 
to systematize itself in a way not unlike that recorded for the 
Mungarai and Yungman.? This seems to me however to be the 
result of misunderstanding by the Murinbata and Nangiomeri 
of the nature of the yulu totemism, and both tribes are frank in their 
admissions that it is still puzzling them. Informants are continually 
being checked and corrected by other informants. Less knowledge- 
able natives than the “ heads ” clumsily try to bequeath the matri- 
lineal yulu totems patrilineally, much as they tend to think of the 
subsections as descending on indirect patrilineal instead of indirect 
matrilineal principles. This leads to ridicule at their expense, and 
they refer, with a rather grudging trust, to the judgment of others 
who are supposed to understand more. 


In the form in which it has been diffused from south to north, 
the yulu totemism is non-cult, non-local, and directly matrilineal in 
descent. That is (1) the bond between members of a yulu clan is 
social and supposedly biological, not one of cult observances based 
upon membership of a secret and sacred society in association with a 
patrilineally inherited totem species, a totem site, a myth and 
ceremonies, and a closely related kinship group. These are the 
characteristic features of cult totemism among the Warramunga. 
(2) The yulu clansmen are relatives, but of a particular kind. They 
are not a local kinship group, but are scattered throughout, and even 
beyond, the tribe, and all subsections may contain men, women 
and children possessing the same yulu totem. (3) Where moieties 
exist the yulu totems will thus be possessed by persons of both 
moieties. This is true of the Warramunga, Tjingilli, and Mudburra, 


* Vide A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, “‘ The Social Organization of Australian Tribes,” 
Oceania, Vol. I, No. 3, pp. 328-330. 
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each of which possess patrilineal moieties and yulu totemism, but 
it is a point which some of the Murinbata, because of the patrilineal 
bias of the pre-existing social system on to which the yulu are being 
grafted, are realizing only with some difficulty. Hence the attempt 
of some Murinbata to infer the yulu from the subsection, on the 
Yungman-Mangarai principle, and for others to try to bequeath 
both subsections and yulu patrilineally. 

Both yulu and subsections have undoubtedly spread from the 
Djamindjung to the Murinbata, perhaps in the last twenty years. 
One aborigine who was released recently from gaol after serving a 
sentence of over ten years for the murder of a white man knows 
nothing of yulu or yinipun (subsections). The term yinipun also 
means the shaft of a spear-thrower. The regular features of the 
yulu totemism, as it exists to the south, are becoming established 
among the Murinbata—the non-localizing of the yulu, its non-cult 
character, its direct matrilineal descent, and the sense of clanship 
between possessors of the one yulu. Members of a yulu clan are 
supposed to help each other and remain friendly. The belief is 
becoming established that there are physical likenesses between 
yulu clansmen and women. There are said to be noticeable like- 
nesses in the hair, the shape of the foreheads and the calves of 
such people. Those who possess walet (flying fox) as their yulu 
are said to have a yellowish (yordanz/) tinge in their hair, and those 
with the wugul (cat fish) to have black (#ipmam) hair. I collected 
lists of the linkages which confused informants supposed to exist 
between subsections and yulu totems, and found in them expression 
of the two contradictory descent principles. There is no constant 
and consistent association of specific yulu with individual sub- 
sections, on the Mangarai-Yungman pattern, but a good deal of 
fortuitous inference (on the basis of individuals known to the 
informant) from what a person’s yinipun is to what his yulu ought 
to be. Among the tribes where the yulu totemism is well established 
this cannot be done, for there is no such correlation. 


Kinship System and Marriage. 


The historical kinship system of the Murinbata is of Kariera 
type, except that marriage with own cross-cousins was prohibited. 
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These marriages were effectively prevented by extending the terms 
for mother (alé) and mother’s brother (kaka) to one’s own cross- 
cousins, but not to the children of more distant mother’s brothers 
and father’s sisters. One’s own cross-cousins were “little kale”’ 
and “little Raka.’’ The orthodox marriage was with classificatory 
cross-cousins. These were necessarily of the other moiety, although 
it is not certain that they must be of different hordes. The moieties 
and the patrilineal descent of the yakumar totems would assure that 
these cross-cousins were of other da, that is, patrilineal local descent 
clans. For the rest the kin pattern was built on the lines of the 
Kariera system and rested upon the recognition of two male lines of 
descent, from the mother’s father (thamun) and father’s father 
(kaygul). The mother’s mother’s brother is also kaygul and the 
father’s mother’s brother thamun. 

No ingenuity can adapt to such a kin system an eight sub- 
section organization (which implies a recognition of four male 
descent lines) without making certain changes in kinship terms, 
in marriage regulations, and in the affiliations between the sub- 
sections themselves. The problem the Murinbata had to solve 
was how to make the eight subsections and the totemic and marriage 
concomitants which are spreading with them, function in a social 
system which rendered part of the subsection system superfluous. 
The uncertainty which anthropologists now feel about the real 
character of the subsections, that is, whether they are basically 
totemic and not explicit marriage divisions, does not apply to the 
Murinbata who have only recently acquired them.? Here the sub- 
sections are spreading specifically as marriage groupings. Some 
subsections are “ proper’’ mates for other subsections, and the 
women’s subsections “make” other subsections. That is, the 
conventional pattern of the subsection system, so widely recorded 
in Australia, with its intermarrying “ pairs” and father-son 
“ couples,” is known in its customary form to the Murinbata, but 
simply as a new marriage convention. All the emphasis is on the 
complications which subsections, matrilineal totemism, and sister’s 


% This seems also to be partly true of the Nangiomeri, though the subsections 
here are also totemic groups. W. E. H. Stanner, “The Daly River Tribes,”’ Oceania, 
Vol. III, No. 4, pp. 399-400. For the problem vide A. P. Elkin, op. ctt., pp. 71-74. 
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son’s daughter marriage are introducing into marriage arrangements. 
The three traits may be only an accidental complex, but they are 
being diffused together. 

The changes which have been made in the Murinbata kinship 
terms are: (1) The term pugal has been taken over from the 
Djamindjung to denote those cross-cousins who could not have been 
married under the former Murinbata system, and may still not be 
married under the altered system. Distant cross-cousins referred to 
as ‘‘ half pugals’ whose subsections are appropriate, may be married, 
but they are then called by the normal Murinbata term for wife 
(purtma). This was the term formerly applied only to classificatory 
mother’s brother’s daughters and father’s sister’s daughters. The 
distinction which is drawn between those cross-cousins who are 
purima by right of kinship descent and subsection membership, and 
those who, called pugali because of their subsection affiliations, 
may become purima, is of course a very arbitrary one. Individuals 
are often being allotted to subsections by a method of crude analogy, 
which is explained elsewhere. It is worth noting that the children 
of female pugalt are being called wakal yinar, a term formed by the 
suffixation of yimar (mother-in-law) to the ordinary bisexual term 
for child (wakal). The wakal yinar is distinguished from the pips 
yinar, who is a classificatory father’s sister (ff). Both these 
women give their daughters to a man. The use of wakal yinar 
means that marriage is tending to take place with the m.bro.d.d.d., 
that is with the daughter’s daughter of unmarriageable pugals. 
(2) In the changed form of yaguluk the Djamindjung term yawuluk 
is now applied to the wife’s mother’s brother, who in the Djamindjung 
system is the m.m.bro.son. Formerly the Murinbata would have 
called this man yila (father). Men who are yaguluk are now often 
referred to as “‘ half fathers.’”’ (3) The term /ambara which has an 
extraordinarily wide currency in north-central and north-west 
North Australia is now applied to the sister’s son whose daughter 
one marries. Thus two kinds of wife’s fathers are being distinguished, 
sister’s son (lambara) and mother’s brother (kaka). It is lambara 
who marries the wakal yinar referred to. 
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These are the only new kinship terms which seem to have 
followed the introduction of the new system. No others appear to 
be necessary to enable the subsection system to function, although 
even so some of the subsections themselves remain virtually function- 
less. The new terms which are in use obviously make distinctions 
between relatives in certain generations who previously had not been 
distinguished, but the Murinbata do not yet seem to find it necessary 
to extend these distinctions into the grandparents’ generation, as 
the Aranda and other subsection tribes do. The tribe does not yet 
distinguish the father’s father from the mother’s mother’s brother, 
both of whom are termed kaygul, although they have gone half 
way towards doing so by distinguished yaguluk “half fathers ”’ 
(uncles of women who may be married) from yila “ proper fathers ”’ 
(uncles of women who may not be married). There is, however, a 
certain doubt as to the terms rightly to be applied towards the 
classificatory father’s mother’s brothers and sisters. These men are 
still classed as thamun with the mother’s father, but are coming to 
be seen in a different light. If a f.m.bro. is a contemporary because 
of the drift of kinsfolk away from the age equivalence which the 
terms imply, should he be called naygun (wife’s brother)? He is 
normally in the same subsection as the wife’s brother. A classi- 
ficatory f.m.bro. may wish, and be permitted, under the sister’s 
son’s daughter marriage provision, to marry a man’s sister. He is 
then sister’s husband, who should be called naygun. Having married 
one’s sister, one can reasonably ask him for his sister in exchange, 
because the widespread Australian practice of sister-exchange exists 
also among the Murinbata. This sister however is mayga, the 
father’s mother, real or classificatory. Is she to be called purima ? 
These problems follow naturally from sister’s son’s daughter marriage, 
and are now being faced by the Murinbata. It is being realized 
that a “ half thamun ”’ is “‘ little bit naygun,’’ that is, a classificatory 
f.m.bro. is not unlike a wife’s brother, especially if he is of one’s own 
generation. 


The subsection terms in use by the Murinbata are derived from 
the Djamindjung. There is possibly some influence from the east. 
The terms customarily used are: 
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Dracram I. 
i> TJANAMA 4, — py, JULAMA 
Nanagu or Nauola +o 
—TJIMIJ py DJANGALA — 
— Namij Az = Ba Nangala <_ 
TJAMIRA 
— o Cr = Dr TJALYERI < 
DJABADA Nalyeri ee 
—-—Namira 
——-—DJABIDJIN ¢ a cee i DJANGARI 
Nabidjin ar Nangari << 








Other variants are heard, but these are the more common. 
The sign = links the conventional intermarrying subsections. The 
arrows indicate, as usual, the indirect matrilineal descent of the 
subsections. The numbered letters are the usual Oceania symbols 
used in place of the native terms, which vary greatly from tribe to 
tribe. They are given here for reference purposes since they are 
used in the following discussion.‘ 

The question thaygu yinipun ? (“ what is your subsection ? ’’) 
means literally: ‘“‘ what is the shaft of your spear-thrower ? ” 


“As has been pointed out by other writers, these algebraic symbols, though 
open to criticism, do correspond to a tribal reality. The subsections of any tribe 
fit the symbols and the pattern they have been given above, but a number of other 
“ patterns”’ could be used. Thus, provided three principles are observed it is 
unimportant whether TJANAMA or DJANGALA, or any other subsection, is repre- 
sented by Ar or B2 or any other symbol. The C2 of Diagram I can be placed first and 
At third, or in any order desired, but the result is the same. The symbols are not used 
without reference to an actual subsection scheme in which each symbol has a living 
tribal counterpart. Firstly, in each subsection scheme there are four pairs of (ideally) 
intermarrying subsections. The symbols must express this arrangement accurately. 
Secondly, the subsections fall into eight invariable mother-child sequences. Thus 
only Nabidjin ‘“‘ makes’” TJANAMA and Nanagu. Nauola “ makes” or “ breeds 
up” Nangari and DJANGARI. These sequences are unalterable. No other 
subsection can make any of these. No matter how the symbols are allotted or 
arranged these two principles have to be observed if the symbols are to have any 
real meaning. In the symbolic scheme given above both principles are expressed. 
Diagram I does, therefore, correspond to Murinbata actuality. 

[Miss O. M. Pink however maintains that in cases of irregular marriage among 
the Northern Aranda the subsection of the mother is ignored, so that, e.g. Nauola 
does not always make DJANGARI. Vide O. M. Pink, “The Landowners in the 
Northern Aranda,” Oceania, Vol. VI, No. 3, p. 297. Cf. A. P. Elkin, “Studies in 
Australian Totemism,” Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 1, p. 68, footnote 5.—Eb.] 

E 
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Sometimes thaygu yulu ? is used in this sense, and at first it suggests 
that there may be a division of the yulu between the subsections in 
such a way as to enable the subsection to be inferred from the 
matrilineal totem, and vice versa. Investigation does not bear this 
out. 

Some Murinbata have a good grasp of yinipun as a theoretical 
scheme. In fact, it is partly as a theoretical formula that sub- 
sections are carried intertribally by the blacks who first learn them. 
When doubts arise over problems of inheritance, the practical 
solutions are usually based upon the theoretical formula which has 
been learned. Those who doubt the aborigines’ power of such 
abstract reasoning can never have heard them expounding to their 
tribesfellows how yinipun should work, by inference from the 
theory to the case under attention. In this way an abstraction 
becomes a flesh-and-blood reality. 


Returning to his tribe after many years in gaol, old Kambut is 
one among many who has not caught up with the new jargon. 
He sees the same camps, the same faces, the same outward swing 
of nomad life, but sees also a new and bewildering criss-cross 
segmentation of his tribe which eludes his understanding. There 
is little about it that is even tangible. The camps are not being 
split up into eight physical divisions in one of which, knowing where 
he was, he could live out what is left of his life. The camps are as 
before. Instead, every person in the tribe, himself among them, 
bears a new and scarcely understood label which seriously limits 
the freedom once possessed. Every person, himself among them, 
has been given a new totem to which they are bound by no such 
warm, intimate, and ancient tie such as binds them to the yakumar. 
Particularly baffling to such a person are the marriage rules of the 
new order, but the younger men are ready with ridicule for hesitancy 
and conservatism. The new fashions seem to be irresistible, so 
great is their momentum. They are known to have come a long 
way, from far beyond the Djamindjung, beyond whom lies land 
which no Murinbata had ever seen forty years ago. 


In many of the tribes (such as the Warramunga and Tijingilli) 
where subsections are associated with a more elaborate kinship 
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system the marriage of a TJANAMA man with a Nangala woman 
is the main “ alternative’? marriage permitted him when an 
appropriate Nauola woman (his m.m.bro.d.d.) is not available. But 
among the Murinbata the TJANAMA-Nangala type of marriage is 
not “ alternative.’’ It is the orthodox marriage which such a man 
should contract, because in this subsection is a TJANAMA man’s 
classificatory m.bro.d., his appropriate and traditional mate in this 
tribe. The spread of subsections has not altered this type of cross- 
cousin marriage, but has superimposed upon the old a second type 
of marriage which follows from the dogma of the subsection system 
that the right mate for a TJANAMA (Ar) man is a Nauola (br) 
woman. In its diffusion from tribe to tribe the subsection system 
has carried this dogma with it, though divorced completely from 
the original kinship context which such a marriage principle expresses. 
So a Murinbata TJANAMA man, to continue with this subsection 
as an illustration, observes the formalism and marries a Nauola 
woman, and regards her as an appropriate mate, at the same time 
regarding Nangala women as no less appropriate. TJALYERI 
men similarly marry Nabidjin and Namira women. No doubt it is 
the feeling of inferiority with which the Murinbata have received the 
subsections that has led them to fulfil the conventional TJANAMA- 
Nauola marriage requirements of the system. They say this “‘ must ” 
be done. The dogma marriage of a TJANAMA man with a Nauola 
woman, who would be his m.m.bro.d.d. under Aranda conventions, 
allows the new Murinbata marriage with a sister’s son’s daughter to 
take place, for women classified under this term are usually in Nauola 
for a TJANAMA man. Without a Nauola-TJANAMA type of 
marriage it does not seem as though the subsection system could 
have retained its conventional patterns in the Murinbata setting. 
Without necessarily implying a causal association it does seem 
that the spread of sister’s son’s daughter marriage (or m.bro.d.d.d. 
marriage) along with the subsections has accelerated their diffusion, 
since it has made unnecessary a number of radical changes in kinship 
terminology without which the Murinbata could not otherwise have 
observed the traditional subsection principles. This would naturally 
have retarded the speed with which the tribe is adopting the new 
system because variation from the old norms would have had to 
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wait upon understanding of them and their deficiencies. Even in 
its altered form the Murinbata kinship system makes the Nangala- 
Nauola distinction superfluous in the absence of the sister’s son’s 
daughter type of marriage because the Fitzmaurice tribe, as I 
have stated, knows nothing of the distinctions which most subsection 
tribes draw between the types of cousins differentiated by these two 
subsections. It would seem then that this new marriage may well 
be the instrument which has made it possible for the subsections 
to work smoothly and speedily, as they are doing, in the new setting, 
retaining as they have done the conventional marriage pairs and 
descent sequences, and at the same time adjusting themselves to 
classificatory cross-cousin marriage. The marriage situation which 
is now arising seems to be for a sanctioned subsection polygny, men 
marrying (as of old) their classificatory cross-cousins (ordinarily in 
b2 for men of Ar), and their sister’s son’s daughters, or m.bro.d.d.d.’s 
(ordinarily in br) by women who are called wakal yinar. A careful 
distinction is being drawn between the children of the sister’s son’s 
wives. Some are marriageable, some are not. It is a common 
practice for, say, a TJANAMA man to give his Nangari daughter 
to a sister’s son in TJAMIRA. This girl’s Nangala daughter is 
called mayga by TJANAMA and is thus not to be married by him, 
but a daughter of TJAMIRA by another woman can be married 
and is called not mayga but purima. TJAMIRA thus repays 
Nangari’s father by giving him the daughter of a second wife. One 
such case is that of Pandak, a TJIMIJA man, who is married to four 
women. Two of these are Nauola and Nangala. Nangala’s father 
(TJAMIRA) has claimed as a future wife Pandak’s daughter by the 
Nauola woman. This is the explicit arrangement made also by 
Nangiomeri who have worked out a subsection adjustment similar 
to that of the Murinbata. 

A noticeable feature of aboriginal marriage is the way in which 
it is regarded as leading to “ debts in women.” Male relatives of 
women given in marriage consider they should be repaid by return 
“ gifts’ of women. The exchange of sisters in cross-cousin marriage 
expresses this reciprocal obligation. The Murinbata practise 
exchange of sisters, but carry the principle even further. The 
father of a girl (as in the TJIMIJA case mentioned) is repaid by a 
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sister's son’s daughter of the appropriate group. The yaguluk 
relationship also implies reciprocity in marriageable women. One 
of two yaguluk men gives his sister’s daughter to the other, which is 
repaid by the reciprocal gift of a sister’s daughter. Another marriage 
arrangement seems to hinge on the yaguluk relationship. Two 
men thus related (say TJANAMA and TJALYERI) frequently 
jest with one another. I have heard one TJANAMA man say to 
TJALYERI: “ You are married to my (classificatory) kalé (i.e. 
mother, who is in Nabidjin). Well then, you have to give me your 
mother (who is in Nangala). It is said that men who enter into 
such a relationship are no longer yaguluk. They call each other 
reciprocally by the term yila (father). This arrangement still 
amuses the Murinbata, where the term yila is otherwise not reciprocal. 
One sees natives listening to such passages as this as though to 
riddles of which only others know the answers. They join in the 
laughter without knowing why it arises. 

There is no doubt that the new fashions have enriched native 
life considerably. The amount of camp talk given to salacious 
gossip, the relations of the sexes, betrothals, marriages, illicit 
incidents, and so on is ordinarily very great. The tangles and 
bewilderment which follow in the wake of the new changes feed an 
appetite not easily satiated. 

Some ingenuity has been shown in adapting the subsections to 
local exigencies. One might have predicted that some changes 
would take place in the conventions of the subsection system when 
adopted for social use by a tribe whose organization was barely 
compatible with that in which the subsections were first elaborated. 
One local twist which the Murinbata are giving to the conventional 
subsection patterns is in the cycle of descent. This follows directly 
from the application of the formalisms of the subsections to bilateral 
cross-cousin marriage, even when as among the Murinbata marriage 
is not permitted with the children of one’s own father’s sister or own 
mother’s brother. The conventional descent of the subsections 
means among the Warramunga, for example, that the grandson of a 
TJANAMA man is frequently also TJANAMA, and the grandson of a 
man of any other subsection is also in that subsection, if successive 
marriages are regular. ‘“‘ Regular’? marriage for a TJANAMA 
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man in such tribes is with a Nauola woman, who is or is classified 
with his m.m.bro.d.d. 


Now, the Murinbata do not distinguish tribal m.m.bro.d.ds. 
from tribal m.bro.ds. Both are purima and so both would be in 
the normal way in Nangala for a TJANAMA man, and not in 
Nauola, yet the Murinbata retain the TJANAMA-Nauola marriage 
practice because this has been “ taught’ to them. It is felt to be 
no less, but no more, appropriate than the TJANAMA-Nangala 
marriage, which expresses in subsection form their old marriage 
convention. Moreover, the arbitrary descent patterns of the 
subsections are being observed. Certain female subsections are 
thought to “ make ” other subsections. Thus Nauola “ makes ”’ or 
“‘ breeds up ” (both these phrases are used) Nangari and DJANGARI. 
In other words, the descent of the subsections is matrilineal, but 
indirect. Many Murinbata are trying to arrange for the indirect 
patrilineal descent of the subsections. There are two reasons for 
this. One is the power of the conventional form of the subsections, 
which are being learned as verbal formule by many natives. 
Informants say ‘‘ TJIMIJ marries Nangala and makes TJALYERI,” 
and so on. Marriages are occurring which are irregular according 
to subsection conventions, and natives attempt to ensure that a 
wrongly married TJIMIJ will still have TJALYERI children. 
The position of a small girl Kanbunin is an illustration. Her father 
is TJIMIJ and her mother Namij. This woman is by kinship purima 
(wife) to TJIMIJ, but according to the subsections she should be a 
classificatory munmak (sister). The confused allocation of the 
subsections has led to this dilemma. Kanbunin’s father claims 
that she is Nalyeri, his “‘ proper’ daughter. Others assert that she 
must be Nabidjin, because Namij ‘‘ makes” Nabidjin. This is a 
common situation. The second reason is the bias which arises from 
the pre-existing patrilineal moieties. This has a strong compulsive 
effect on native attitude to descent. Subsections should not, in 
their eyes, prevent a man’s children from belonging to his moiety, 
as they must do if the indirect matrilineal descent of the subsections 
is upheld in irregular marriages. There is bewilderment and 
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occasionally conflict over these clashes. The general attitude is a 
belief that the problems will work out their own solutions. The 
attempts to make the subsections descend patrilineally will almost 
certainly not succeed as a general practice, but there is strong reason 
to believe that the Murinbata will establish as formal conventions 
variations in the pattern of subsection descent which occur in other 
tribes only as the result of “‘ alternative ’’ marriages. A Murinbata 
man and his grandson, as the new system becomes more fully 
adopted, will as frequently not be in the same subsection as in 
other tribes they frequently are. This must follow from consistent 
marriages of the TJANAMA (Ar)-Nangala (b2) type which, elsewhere 
only alternative and secondary, are in this tribe prescribed as 
primary and orthodox. It is clear that marriages of this type 
consistently followed through will lead to the inheritance of a man’s 
subsection by his son’s son’s son’s son, and not by his son’s son. 
I believe that this will become one conventional form for the 
Murinbata. The cycle of subsection inheritance wil] thus be delayed 
for two generations more than is customary among the Warramunga. 
I first noted this tendency to retard the descent cycle when I was 
working amongst the Nangiomeri in 1932 to the north-east of the 
Murinbata. Statements made to me by reliable informants seem to 
give these descent variations as a rule. Such verbatim statements 
from informants as the following show that the genesis of a four- 
generation as contrasted with a two-generation cycle of descent is 
to be found in both Nangiomeri and Murinbata. 


This account was given me by one of my best informants : 

“A DJABIDJIN man (C2) marries a Nalyeri woman (dz). 
Their children are TULAMA and Nuola (br). Now, the brother of 
Nalyeri gives his Nanagu (a1) daughter (because he married Nabidjin) 
to TULAMA. The son of TULAMA is TJAMIRA or DJABABA 
(Cr). This boy marries the daughter of his kaka (m.bro.) who is 
TJANAMA. The girl he marries is Nangari (dz). TJAMIRA’S 
son is DJANGALA (Bz). The kaka of DJANGALA is DJANGARI 
(D2) and he marries Namira. Then he gives his Namij (a2) girl to 
DJANGALA. Then DJANGALA breeds up DJABIDJIN again 
from this Namij woman.” 
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This is one of several similar formule which are being taught 
in this area as golden rules. One or two exceptionally intelligent 
natives are regarded by their tribes as experts in the new fashions. 
Each of them is a traveller, having roamed beyond the tribal home- 
lands, often over very great distances. They have been schooled 
in alien camps until they know perfectly these verbal accounts of 
how the subsections work. One described to me how he had sat 
down for days at a time near the mosquito-ridden Victoria River 
and had been patiently instructed by his Djamindjung friends. 
In the shade of the wurleys his instructors had drawn marks in the 
dust, or broken twigs, each mark or twig a subsection or a man. 
This man was pointed out to him as his kaka, this one as his yatan 
(brother), that woman whose name was not even to be whispered 
was his pip yinar. Each one was this or that “ skin” who in turn 
‘““made”’ another “ skin.”” In this way he learned. The formule 
are in a real sense a book of rules. Their authority is not to be 
questioned, even when not understood, although there are 
reactionaries in every camp. There is no doubt that the subsection 
organization has an irresistible social momentum among the tribes. 


It is the application of the subsection system to the practice of 
cross-cousin marriage and sister exchange which leads to a change 
in the descent cycle. 


The female cross-cousin of a TJANAMA man is in Nangala. 
TJANAMA and DJANGALA exchange sisters. TJANAMA’S 
children are thus TJALYERI and Nalyeri. DJANGALA’S children 
by Nanagu are TJAMIRA and Namira. TJALYERI marries his 
cross-cousin, who is by this reasoning Namira. Similarly TJAMIRA 
marries Nalyeri. TJALYERI’S children are TJIMIJ and Namij, 
and their cross-cousins are TULAMA and Nauola, so that TJIMIJ’S 
son (the son’s son’s son of TJANAMA) is in DJABIDJIN. This 
man’s cross-cousin is in Nabidjin because of TULAMA’S marriage 
with Namij, so that the son’s son’s son’s son of TJANAMA is once 
again in that subsection. 


The patrilineal descent of the subsections will thus run through 
four instead of two generations. This may be represented as follows : 
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D1racraM II. 
Ego 
Son’s son’s ,—->AI = bz — 
son’s son 
—cI = Dr<—! Son 
Son’s son -A2 = bri — 
—c2 = D2<—! Son’s son’s son 





The arrows link the subsections of mothers and their sons. 


To what extent does this descent pattern occur at the moment 
among the Murinbata? The tribe is still in process of working it 
out, for subsections commenced to spread at the most not more than 
one generation ago. However, the way the social organization 
is shaping leaves little doubt that this ‘‘ double cycle” of descent 
will become systematized and conventional. I believe that it is 
not now possible to speak of “a” descent cycle for this tribe. 
Because of the sanction for marriage into one or both of two sub- 
sections many men are contracting polygynous marriages with the 
result that their son’s and son’s sons by different women will naturally 
be in different subsections. The result will be, as it is already in a 
few cases, that the sequence of subsections in any one patrilineal 
line will not be of the simple TJANAMA-DJANGARI-TJANAMA 
type. This is by no means a radical innovation of the Murinbata. 
The “ alternative” marriages permitted in most subsection tribes® 
result in a similar distortion. Among the Warramunga it is not 
uncommon to find patrilineal descent sequences such as A1-D1-Az2, 
A2-D1-Ar1, even Ar-C2-A1. These are not looked on with favour. 
In this tribe the A1-B1 type of marriage is the most desirable so 
that the regular patrilineal descent sequence is A1-D2-A1. The 
Murinbata, however, do not permit the alternative marriages of 
subsection tribes to the south. Rather than an “ orthodox ”’ plus 
an “‘ alternative’ marriage they are developing, as I have pointed 
out, a sanctioned polygyny with two subsections, naturally leading 
in descent to different patrilineal subsection sequences. In 


5A. P. Elkin, “Social Organization in the Kimberley Division,’ Oceania, 
Vol. II, No. 3, p. 325. 
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comparison with the orthodox Warramunga convention the 
Murinbata descent sequences are turning out as follows : 


Dracram III. D1acram IV. 


Ego and Ego and son’s 



































| son’s son | son son’s son’s son 
— ps — ———-—>AI m. b2 
m. ——> Mm. 
br br 
Son’s c2 
son’s  m. 
c2 son D2 Dr Son 
m. m. 
— D2<— c2 cI 
ae m. 
| Ego’s son | —D2 << 
Son 
Warramunga. 
br m. A2 
Son’s son 
Murinbata. 


Most of the married men seem to have polygynous households. 
Few of the women know with certainty what their subsections are, 
and fewer children do. Many of the men are equally vague. Some 
who are more certain will, on being pressed for confirmation, show 
some uneasiness about their first certitudes. Among relatively few 
is there the prideful certainty of the central subsection tribes. A 
point worth noting is that men who are e.g. TJANAMA may give 
their subsection as TJIMIJ, and switch loosely from one to the other. 


ce 


Murinbata themselves say that the subsections “ come back.”’ 
The concept of a cycle in subsection descent is, therefore, one which 
the natives themselves possess. Informants are fond of showing how 
one subsection ‘‘ comes back ”’ by tracing it through both patrilineal 
and matrilineal lines. The Warramunga do this by actual 
genealogical references, the Nangiomeri and Murinbata by reciting 
the verbal accounts they have learned from neighbouring tribes. 
They have not possessed the subsection system long enough to be 
able to give genealogical proof. The variations from the conventions 
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are not yet fully formalized. They are, however, slowly becoming so. 
In time, if their culture is not unduly disrupted by the mission which 
is now amongst them, these variations should become firmly 
established. A comparable variation in the pattern of descent occurs 
also in north-east Arnhem Land, where subsections are also being 
adapted to cross-cousin marriage. In an interpretation of field notes 
obtained in Arnhem Land by Mr. Theodor Webb, Professor Elkin 
has examined this unusual variation. His article should be read in 
conjunction with this.® 


In attempting to fit the subsections to an inappropriate and 
barely compatible kinship system the Murinbata are making. two 
other suggestive re-groupings of the subsections. The first appears 
to follow naturally from the fact that the Murinbata classification of 
parallel and cross-cousins is more appropriate for a four-section than 
an eight-subsection system. In this tribe parallel cousins are not 
distinguished from the m.m.bro.son’s children, since the m.m.bro. 
is called by the same term as father’s father (kaygul) and the 
m.m.bro.’s son by the term applied to the father (yila). This means 
that the Murinbata need not distinguish TJANAMA people from 
TJIMIJ people, if they are guided alone by their own kinship system. 
Of course, they are not, and the conventional eight subsections are 
being taken over, and people are being allotted to them in various 
ways, without a complete kinship justification for so doing. 


Thus TJANAMA men are yatan (brother) to TJIMIJ men, 
and Nanagu women munmak (sister) to Namij women. 


The phrases thuygu numi or the pidgin “‘ blanket numi,’’ meaning 
literally ‘‘ one fire”’ and “ one blanket,” are being applied to each 
of the four “sets” of subsections DJANGALA-TULAMA, 
TJANAMA-TJIMIJ, DJABADA-DJABIDJIN, TJALYERI- 
DJANGARI. These phrases indicate (a) a sense of kinship relation- 
ship between the linked subsections of each of these four groups so 
close that the same fire, or the same blanket, can be shared as between 
siblings ; and (b) that the members of any two linked subsections 


_ A. P. Elkin, “‘ Marriage and Descent in Arnhem Land,” Oceania, Vol. III, 
No. 4, pp. 412-16 et alia. 
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are equally appropriate as marriage partners for members of either 
of the subsections into which each of them traditionally marries. 

The Warramunga with an entirely different kinship system, 
and different constellations of kinsfolk within some of the subsections, 
seem also to feel a closeness between the two linked subsections in 
each of the above four pairs. This relationship is felt to be different 
from the relationships which link any one with the other sub- 
sections. It may so happen among the Warramunga because of the 
so-called ‘‘ alternative’ marriages of the A1-b2 type that people of 
Ar and A2 may come to possess the same mayai patrilineal local 
cult totem. If such marriages and the descent lines they initiate 
are followed out it will be seen how this position can result. Such 
people are then called by the kinship terms applied to siblings. 
Most of their fellow members of Az will not of course be in a sibling 
relationship with Az but will probably be classified with the 
m.m.bro.son’s children. Even where genealogical relationships may 
not be traceable the possession of the same mayai is made a reason 
for using a sibling term and adopting a sibling attitude by Ar people. 
The Murinbata, with a kinship horizon much narrower and with 
differently ordered kinship groups, treat the possession by A1-Az2 
people of the same matrilineal social totem (the yulu) as a reason for 
extending to them the terms munmak (sister) and yatan (brother). 
In the Warramunga case it is an alternative marriage which leads 
to the presence of siblings in a subsection in which are also people 
quite differently related. For the Warramunga the A1-A2 distinction 
remains essential, but among the Murinbata, where comparable 
kinship distinctions are not drawn, the division is not essential. 
The bond between such subsections is felt to be close and intimate, 
and natives themselves are rather puzzled why siblings should be in 
different subsections. So that when people of Ar and Az, though 
perhaps not siblings, possess the same yulu the impulse to treat 
them as siblings seems to be irresistible, for siblings characteristically 
have the same matrilineal totem. 

The second of these ‘‘ groupings ”’ is one expressing the yaguluk 
relationship mentioned above. The term yaguluk is reciprocal and 
is used between a man and his wife’s mother’s brother. In view of 
the fact that nearly all reciprocal terms in Australian kinship systems 
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seem to be used between alternate, not successive, generations, it is 
interesting to note both this yaguluk usage and the reciprocal use of 
the term yila (father) to which I referred earlier. The yaguluk 
relationship links the subsections of a man and his mother’s 
classificatory cross-cousin, but distinguishes this man from one’s own 
ytla. The significance of this relationship distinction is that yaguluk 
men exchange with each other their sister’s daughters, and yila men 
do not. I have already pointed out the kinship mechanisms which 
prevent this among the Murinbata. 

Neither of these “‘ groupings’”’ is in any way formalized, but 
one is impressed in the field with the way in which the subsections I 
have mentioned seem to be linked together in an implied unity. 
Perhaps the point is worth recording for this reason. 


Subsections and the Moteties. 


The moieties Kartjin and Tiwunggu are said to have existed 
among the Murinbata before the subsections came. This patrilineal 
dual organization supplied a framework on which the subsections 
could model themselves. Already a dichotomy of the yinipun 


has taken place. The Tiwunggu moiety consists of the subsections 
TJANAMA-DJANGARI-TJIMIJ-TJALYERI. The Kartjin moety 
consists of the ather four subsections TULAMA-TJAMIRA- 
DJANGALA-DJABIDJIN. The pre-existence of the moieties 
undoubtedly has strongly influenced some natives in their attitude 
to the subsections. I have pointed out how many try to bequeath 
the subsections on patrilineal rather than matrilineal lines. The 
instance given below shows that in certain cases this is really what 
is being done. The clumsy way in which subsections have been 
allocated has multiplied the number of marriages which are formally 
“irregular,” though regular in kinship. The natural and ancient 
desire of Murinbata men to have children in their own moiety is being 
seen to cut across the subsection convention that when men marry 
irregularly the yinipun of their children should be determined by the 
yinipun of their mother, not of their father. Here the Murinbata 
are conscious of a real social problem. Talk in the night camps 
often turns to hotly debated cases. During the loosening of tongues 
at tribal fights I have heard scathing remarks about men whose 
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daughters had been lost by other men as wives because of irregularities 
in marriage and attempts to follow conventional subsection descent. 
The father of one Muta was DJABIDJIN. His mother was Namira, 
both of the Kartjin moiety. There was a great deal of “ growling ”’ 
because Muta’s mother’s brother was also Kartjin, and because 
Muta’s father wanted to have his son in the same moiety. Muta 
was “ changed ”’ to Tiwunggu, and took TJANAMA as his yinipun. 
The case of Kanbunin, the girl referred to earlier in a different context, 
is similar. Her father is TJMIIJ and her mother Namij. Her 
subsection is given as Nalyeri because she is the daughter of TJIMIJ, 
for if TJIMIJ had married his conventional partner (Nangala) then 
his daughter would be Nalyeri. Other tribesmen say that she 
should be Nabidjin, in indirect matrilineal descent from her mother. 

This last case reveals an interesting mechanism, of which I was 
given hints in other tribes, to ‘‘ straighten up ’’ the mischief of these 
irregularities. A solution has occurred to the Murinbata—that the 
indirect matrilineal descent of the subsection in anomalous cases 
should be suspended and marriages arranged which will have the 
effect of restoring regularity. Thus, in the case of a Nangala girl 
of irregular TJANAMA-Nangari parentage, it has been arranged 
that she will later marry a TJAMIRA or DJABIDJIN man. Her 
children, it is said, will be considered to be TULAMA and Nauola, 
instead of Nalyeri and TJALYERI, as they would have to be if 
reckoning were made by indirect matrilineality from Nangala. 
This Nangala girl is said to be “all the same Nangari.” As one 
informant said, ‘“‘she no more come up nothing herself.” The 
dispute about her position does not alter the fact that she is, after 
all, the daughter of TJANAMA. Although conventionally she 
should be Nangala, since her mother was Nangari, she remains the 
‘ proper” daughter of TJANAMA, who should have had a Nangari 
or a Nalyeri daughter. The girl is now being taught to use the 
term naygun (husband) towards several far-removed DJABIDJIN 
men who visit Port Keats. She also uses the term yila (father) 
towards a TJIMIJ man who is the half-brother of her own father. 
If she were to remain a “‘ true ’”’ Nangala she would be in an anomalous 
position. How could she address this TJIMIJ man? The father 
had been impelled in the first place to regard her as a Nangala 
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girl because Ngarinman blacks (a Victoria River tribe amongst whom 
subsections are well established) had told him that he must do this, 
having married wadgi (wrongly) a Nangari woman. Among the 
Ngarinman a man married irregularly “loses himself.”” The father 
is “‘ thrown away ”’ and the subsection of the child reckoned from 
the mother. However, he was told that it did not matter if he gave 
the girl his yakumar totem because, even though she had to be 
nominally Nangala and thus of the Kartjin moiety she was still 
“properly ” his child. The issue is seen clearly by the natives 
themselves to be one between on the one hand a tribal expediency 
which makes it necessary to prevent subsection, moiety and totemic 
irregularity, and on the other the paternal right to give one’s child 
one’s own moiety and totem. The solution which the tribe is 
propounding for this case is ingenious. The girl will stay Nangala, 
but will have her father’s totem. If present intentions are carried 
out her children will be in one of the yinipun into which they would 
have fallen if her father had married correctly in the first place. 
It seems that Murinbata partilineal tradition has won at least a 
partial victory. : 

As one would expect the inheritance of the yakumar totems 
among the subsections is also bringing complications. Thus, at the 
outset of their subsection experience, the Murinbata are faced with 
the problems which still perplex the Warramunga and Tjingilli 
tribes who have long possessed subsections and patrilineal moieties. 
Should the yakumar totems be inherited rigidly within the sub- 
section moieties ? What is to be done when by following the indirect 
matrilineal descent of the subsections and the patrilineal descent of 
the yakumar a person of one Kartjin subsection comes to possess a 
yakumar which traditionally belongs to the Tiwunggu moiety ? 
The Murinbata have not yet worked out a thoroughgoing answer 
to these problems. There are numerous cases of such totemic 
“irregularities.”” At the same time one is told of camp opposition 
to the giving of Tiwunggu totems to people whose subsections make 
them Kartjin. The nature of yakumar totemism allows this issue 
to remain as yet uncomplicated by much friction. As I have 
indicated yakumar totemism does not appear to be cult totemism 
like the Warramunga mayai rituals. There is no jealous guarding 
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of secret cults from members of the other moiety. Nor are the 
yakumar totems bound up like the mayai with historical rites of 
deep religious and magical value to the tribe. The Murinbata 
problem is still more or less academic. The effect on the tribe of 
the new mission will largely determine what the solution is to be. 
The mission has further disturbed a tribe which was already changing 
the basis of its social life, thus importing an unpredictable quantity 
into a situation which was shaping itself on fairly clear lines. This 
will be discussed in a later paper. 


W. E. H. STANNER 

















ILLUSTRATION OF THE MYTH OF SHIVERI AND 
NYUNGGU 


By Ursuta H. McCoNnNneL 


ce 


Ts accompanying illustration of the “story places” of the 

Tyongandyi (ty2y’andyi) and Yupngati (yu pyati) heroes, Shiveri 
and Nyunggu, which was to have appeared in the last issue of 
Oceania, was drawn for me by Miss Madge Hodges of Melbourne. If 
the reader will kindly refer back to the descriptions given there, the 
drawing will speak for itself. It serves to illustrate the lie of the 
locality at Janie Creek, and the natural habitats of the seagull 
(sandspit), crocodile and fish (deep channel of the river), on the north 
side of the river, which is Shiveri’s ground, and on the south side, 
which is Nyunggu’s ground, of the shells (reef), native companions, 
ducks and cranes (sand bank inside the mouth of the river), and the 
Torres Straits pigeon (scrub). It is the natural association of these 
birds, fish, shells and reptiles with the north and south sides of the 
river that accounts for their mythical identification on the one hand 
with Shiveri (seagull, crocodile and fish) and on the other with 
Nyunggu (reef-shells, birds, especially the Torres Straits pigeon). 
These are regarded as the “children ’”’ of Shiveri and Nyunggu 
respectively. Shiveri’s dancing ground is shown on the north side 
and his wrecked canoe, now “ turned to stone,’ lies in the water by 
the edge of the river. On the south side on a scrub-crowned rise 
overlooking Nyunggu’s playground (a flat by the sand beach) stands 
the old fig tree, now gone, under which Nyunggu used to camp with 
his “‘ children.’’ From this rise runs the little creek in the mangroves, 
up which came Shiveri in his canoe to steal the daughters of Nyunggu, 
and there may be seen the well which his paddle made as he pushed 
off and went right on up the coast with them to the Torres Straits. 
In Nyunggu’s fig tree a Torres Straits pigeon sits perched, just as 
do the pigeons in the same tree now, after their return from their 
winter sojourn in Papua. And from the sandspits on Shiveri’s 
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ground a seagull sets out on its voyage to the Torres Straits before 
the wet season sets in. These migrations of the seagull and Torres 
Straits pigeon, which coincide with the voyages to Maubiyag Island 
and Papua of the heroes Shiveri and Nyunggu respectively, point 
to the mythical identification of these heroes with the seagull and the 
pigeon. The tradition that the Maubiyag hero Kwoiyam came from 
the mainland is explained by the flight of the seagull from the main- 
land to the island. The flight of the seagull is vividly portrayed in 
the dances of both Shiveri and Kwoiyam, as the illustration here 
shows ; and the song of Kwoiyam, which accompanies the dance, 
describes the wind as blowing from the south—i.e. in the direction 
of the islands. My conclusion is that Shiveri and Kwoiyam are 
identical and that their incarnation is the seagull, which has its 
“story place’ in both places—at either end of its flight. In this 
sense Kwoiyam may also be regarded as totemic. 


UrsuLA H. McConNnEL 


ERRATA 


“ Totemic Hero-Cults in Cape York Peninsula,”’ Oceania, Vol. VII, No. 1: 


P. 69, line 14, Nyungu should be Nyunggu. 
P. 70, line 26, ‘‘ Langanama, on Janie Creek,” should read “‘ Langanama or 
Janie Creek.” 
P. 75, line 18 ff., for the text of Kwoi’yam’s song, read : 
dyai(y)awei! dyai(y)awei ! 
From the south blow! From the south blow! 
dyai napa dyai! dyilem awe ! 
From the south strong (blow) from the south! Swiftly blow! (drop 
down and settle). 
(dyai=south, ndpa=strong, awei=come or blow (wind), dyilem=swiftly). 
P. 83, lines 23-24, should read: “‘ Tyongandyi situation in which in every 
clan one totem is regarded as erwe part, ‘ big’ or chief totem.” 
P. 86, line 3, delete the question mark and insert “ bird called wai’ya gadj1.” 





SECRET BELIEFS AND PRACTICES IN NEW IRELAND! 


By WILLIAM C. GROVES 


oe social anthropologist who lives with a primitive Melanesian 

community and studies the culture in all its phases learns to 
see the life of the natives as an integrated harmonized whole. 
As a result of his study, the significant fact is revealed to him that 
underneath the surface of the people’s commonplace lives, and 
related intimately to their everyday pursuits and activities such 
as gardening and fishing, is a set of beliefs and practices which are 
essentially secret in nature. These practices represent the relation 
between the material things of native life and those intangible things 
which belong to the realm of the supernatural. The practices 
and beliefs are varied in character and diverse in their social and 
economic ramifications. 

The casual European sees little or no evidence of the existence 
of this secret side of native life, but to him who realizes their 
significance there are signs and indications on every hand. Little 
packets of human hair, bone, or cremation dust, tucked securely 
away in dark corners of houses, or carried about in the little arm 
baskets of certain native men ; half a dozen egg-shaped stones lying 
at the base of the trunk of a tree ; a forked stick standing out of the 
sea a few yards from the beach, with tufts of dried leaves suspended 
from it; leaf-bindings around the boles of betelnut and coconut 
palms; dusty head-dresses hanging up under the ceilings of the 
men’s enclosure houses where canoes and fishing gear are kept, and 
where the older men are wont to spend their idle daytime hours ; 
a small group of men with blackened faces making furtive exit from 
the village in the early hours of the morning before the others are 
abroad so that no eye of woman shall fall upon them ; the deep, 
throbbing note, rhythmically incessant, of the “‘ garamut ”’ log-drum, 


1 This article is based on a paper read before the Anthropological Society of 
N.S.W. on May Igth 1936. 
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coming from inside an initiation enclosure ; a barrier of palm-fronds, 
marking off a secret enclosure within the larger ceremonial enclosure 
of a hamlet; a couple of men moving nonchalantly about their 
commonplace tasks, with reproductions of human hands, in white 
lime, on the upper parts of their bodies, and with tufts of leaves or 
grass draping their backs, suspended from strings round their necks— 
playful decoration they call it; a few stalks of taro, dead and 
dry, stuck up on a small bamboo platform set apart from the houses ; 
a group of men on the edge of the sea, apparently about the ordinary 
business of launching a new fish net; an old woman coming out 
from the narrow track in the jungle, carrying a few small bunches 
of leaves. 

These are but a few of the apparently ordinary and prosaic 
things which come to assume a special importance when one realizes 
their underlying significance—their relation to a phase of the people’s 
life that is meaningful in its secrecy. 

Most of these things are regarded by Europeans—as, indeed, 
all of native life is frequently regarded by Europeans—as crazy 
native ways. Indeed, the natives themselves will hasten to tell 
the casual enquirer, in semi-apologetic tones, that the things 
concerned are really meaningless; they will dismiss them lightly 
and never reveal their hidden and deeper meaning. 

The native treasures his traditionally-held, life-motivating 
secret beliefs and practices as belonging to the sacred dreamtime 
of his people, and as bound up with the lives of those great ancestors 
who are frequently the legendary initiators of the practices. And 
the native does not readily open the door of this sacred treasure- 
house of his secret life, except to him who has the right key—that 
of understanding. 

The true Melanesian native is a creature of rather elemental 
emotions but quick to sense simulation and insincerity, and to react 
inwardly to any suggestion of ridicule or lack of sympathy. The 
things which he holds secret are holy things, his sacra. And does 
any man share his holy things with those to whom they are merely 
profane ? We who have studied this special side of the primitive 
culture-pattern, and have thus come to understand its meaning to 
the natives, owe it to them to be their interpreters and understanding 
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advocates ; if only because they have given us their confidence and 
freely permitted us to share in their secrets. 

All human groups have their secret life, which is usually 
associated, though not always directly, with the things of the spirit. 
Europeans, for example, have their intimate personal communion 
of a religious nature ; they practise rites connected with their entry 
into, and their adherence to, the precepts and restrictions of such 
orders as Masonic lodges. So, too, the primitive Melanesian has 
his different practices and rites—acts of propitiation, invocation 
and supplication, all touched with a something of awe, reverence, 
or even sanctity, to which he turns for assurance and a sense of 
security in facing the unexplainable and the unknown. 

The existence of a spirit-universe with which the life of every 
day—the material and social welfare—is indissolubly bound up, is 
an ever-present reality with the Melanesian native. Generally 
speaking, he is regularly conscious, in his workaday life, of the 
existence of a world of unreality ; a vague, mystical and immaterial 
world beyond his mortal ken. Europeans are merely marginally 
aware of such a world; and we are able consciously to turn our 
minds towards it when we so will. But the European cultural 
background, the greater degree of refinement of European 
sensibilities, as well as the conventional methods of seeking spiritual 
satisfaction and atonement of the European, combine to place his 
“secret” life on a different—some would say a higher—plane 
from that of the primitive Melanesian native. 

The difference between the spiritual life and beliefs of Europeans 
and those of primitive Melanesians is certainly great ; but it is a 
difference of type rather than of degree. In reality, each human 
group pursues much the same end in its own culturally-determined 
way ; each pressing on towards the ultimate goal of a satisfying, 
inner spiritual existence. In other words, in the secret and religious 
life, as in the social and the economic, the ways of the Melanesian 
are not European ways. But that is not to say that those ways are 
wrong or foolish or irrational. 

The term “ secret life’”’ is not easy to define clearly in this 
context, for Melanesian culture is essentially unified in nature. 
It is difficult, for instance, to draw lines of clear demarcation between 
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the economic and the social sides of life ; between the social and 
the religious, and so on. The strands of the culture texture are 
closely interwoven. And since the secret side of life is only part 
of the cultural whole, it cannot be interpreted or fully understood 
without reference to the whole. In other words, it cannot be 
divorced from its cultural context. 


The focal point of much of the secret life of parts of New Ireland, 
for example, is the malagan,? for around it is developed much of the 
economic life of the people. It has also certain definite social 
implications, for it provides expression, in attractive ceremonial 
form, of the willingness of the people to adhere to social tradition ; 
it ties them to the past with spiritual links. To attempt to study 
New Ireland culture without understanding malagan would be 
rather stupid ; nor would it be possible to learn much of the real 
significance of malagan itself without understanding the social 
organization. This is what is meant by saying that the secret life 
of Melanesian peoples is indissolubly bound up with, and reacts 
upon, everyday life. 

But since, for our present purpose, we must limit the application 
of the term “ secret life,” I will include within its connotation all 
attempts made by the people, in various forms and ways, to seek 
explanation of those influences or forces generally designated as 
supernatural; and the beliefs and practices associated with such 
attempts : attempts to peer through the mystical veil that enshrouds 
the world beyond the ken of mortal man. Behind these practices 
and beliefs lies the impelling desire common to all men, the inner 
undeniable urge, to be en rapport with those spiritual or supernatural 
forces, which, deep within him, the human being feels to exercise a 
controlling influence upon his material life. 


The idea of supernatural or spirit control of material welfare 
is very deep-rooted. There is an intimate association between 
the natural and the supernatural, the comprehensible and the 
incomprehensible. The native interprets the supernatural in terms 
of the natural. Where no demonstrable explanation of natural 


_*A short summary of the significance of an and the rites associated with 
it, is given in my “ Tabar To-day,”” Oceania, Vol. V, Nos. 2 and 3. 
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phenomena exists, he finds explanation in terms of the supernatural, 
and employs ritual in doing so. His scientific knowledge is limited 
to experiences within his direct observation ; he appears not to have 
attained the stage of collating and correlating his observations, 
and out of this, of appreciating the idea of scientific causality under- 
lying life and growth and death in the physical world. So that 
when he is confronted by material manifestations whose cause and 
meaning are not apparent, and which he believes to be manifestations 
of some hidden unexplainable power or influence, what more natural 
than that he should seek security, by linking these things, through 
ceremony and rite, with the course of his everyday life and real 
experience ? 

Since to these people, as indeed to all mortals, death represents 
the mystery of all mysteries, it is not surprising to find that it is 
around death and the after-death that the most important and the 
most elaborate practices of the secret life are centred. The dead 
have gone the way all mortals must go and represent more or less 
tangible links between life and after-life, between natural and 
supernatural, between reality and unreality, between the world of 


the flesh and the world of the spirit. 


THE LIVING AND THE DEAD 


There was a young native lad in Fisoa village, a joyous youth 
to whom I became personally greatly attached. He used to visit 
me often, bringing little gifts of food; and always I reciprocated 
his goodwill in kind. There came a time when I did not see him 
for some days. Upon enquiry, I learned that he was ill. When 
I went to see him, I realized that he was indeed ill, grievously so ; 
ill with a sickness which appeared to defy ordinary diagnosis. The 
lad himself had assumed that tragic air of resignation so common 
to these people in the face of situations they do not understand. 
It was believed that someone had made sorcery on him—had 
deliberately, out of their ill will, sought his death by those underhand 
means of which these people go in constant fear. 

Here, then, was young Sangur, in this twentieth century of 
enlightenment, his body simply wasting away to certain death. 
I secured the government road lorry to send him to the government 
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hospital at Kavieng. There was still a chance for him, I believed, 
under expert medical attention. But I alone held that belief ; 
for no native shared it with me. 


Late one night the lorry returned; and on board it was a 
ghost, the wraith-like, mortal shell of joyous younger Sangur. He 
had pleaded to be allowed to return to his own native place and 
people to die. And the sympathetic European medical officer, to 
whom such cases were not new, had sent him back. Within a few 
days, to the accompaniment of ceremonial wailing, Sangur died. 


His body was duly cremated. On a foundation of solid wood, 
there was built up the customary hollow framework of logs, about 
six feet high. Into that hollow Sangur’s wasted body, carried on 
the mortuary chair (abaf), was deposited, so that only the top of the 
head was visible. The fire was lit, and as it slowly burned, old women 
of the lad’s clan threw themselves at the foot of the pyre, beating 
their foreheads against the burning logs, and crying out piteously 
the name of Sangur. These were his clanspeople, their grief easily 
distinguished from the conventional wailing of the other women 
who were to be subsequently paid for their services. As the flames 
licked hungrily up round the body, native after native rushed in 
to pluck out tufts of the singeing hair. The body was soon consumed, 
and Sangur was on the road to the spirit-world, where, no doubt, 
much of the meaning behind the unexplainable things of mortal 
life would be revealed to him. To those who had secured a tuft of 
hair at the moment of its singeing, however, Sangur remained a 
living presence; the hair was their tangible link, through him, 
with the world beyond the veil. 


Down at Fatmilak village a murua ceremony was taking place. 
Six large figures, appropriately decorated, the murua themselves, 
emerged from the cremation ground where they had been secretly 
prepared. They made their way in file, with slow, heavy tread, up 
from the beach to the open space in the village, where hundreds 
and hundreds of local natives and visitors had gathered round. 
With each heavy step the figures took, a bustle-like bunch of Cordyline 
terminalis leaves bobbed up and down on the rump; shell rattles 
attached to wrists and ankles provided appropriate music to the 
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solemn, stately, forward movement. After each deliberate step 
the figures paused, to turn their great ungainly murua heads slowly 
from side to side, as if peering uncertainly into the unfamiliar world 
of mortal man. One old woman, unable to control her emotional 
outburst, rushed forward and placed her hands on the body of one 
of the figures, wailing and calling upon it by the name of someone 
dead in her time. Other women followed, until each of the figures 
was surrounded by a number of older women, all wailing piteously 
and calling them by names of deceased kinsmen. In the assembled 
throng, children cowered in fear at their squatting mothers’ feet ; 
and even the modern sophisticated youths of the village appeared 
impressed to the point of silence. 


As the spirit figures (for that is what they were), their peculiar 
dance performance ended, made their slow way back towards the 
cremation enclosure, the old women walked beside them, talking 
appealingly, saying amongst other things, “ Wait for me; soon 
I too will come.”” Immediately after the figures had divested them- 
selves of their ceremonial trappings, I went amongst the young 
men who had acted as murua. There was no doubt left in my mind 
that the men concerned had been deeply moved in their inner 
selves by their experiences. The thing had almost as much meaning 
for the men themselves as for the old women who believed them to 
be incarnated spirits. 

In my experience amongst primitive people up to that time, I 
had never seen anything of quite the same degree of emotional 
meaning. What did it mean to the people gathered there? They 
themselves, an inarticulate people, when confronted by life’s great 
mysteries, could not have told me in actual words. And none but 
a fool would have asked them to try. 


Mirats, Wokiti and Lamot, three brothers of advancing years 
from Tatau village, were seated in the middle of the secret enclosure 
of Lakavil, the hamlet of their maternal lineage. Mirats was in 
the centre, facing the entrance, Wokiti and Lamot on either side. 
A couple of lads sat a little apart, outside the intimate circle. They 
were observers, there to learn the rites. The rites being conducted 
were concerned with a hititiy, the special carved end-float of a 
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fishing net ; this kititir had been passed to Mirats and Wokiti and 
Lamot by their brother Nou, who was dead. Nou had been one of 
the really big men, miyut/, of Tatau in the previous decade, a 
man renowned for his prowess in shark-snaring and in all fishing 
pursuits. It is the custom when launching a new fish net to attach 
to it the Rititir float of some great man of earlier times. Seldom is a 
new kititiy attached ; and when this is done, it must be done with 
due regard to the customary and traditional rites. In other words, 
a fish net cannot be expected to catch fish unless it have some 
connection, through rite or kititiy, with the great fishermen of the 
past. 

Into a hollow groove in the hititir Mirats placed a tuft of the 
hair of Nou. Other ritual procedure followed. Then came the 
climax.* Holding the fztitiy almost reverently in the upturned 
palms of his two hands, between wide-open knees, Mirats looked 
intently down upon it, and never for a moment raised his eyes, 
while he repeated the special incantation which Nou had taught 
him. Then the lips opened, and a volume of specially prepared 
saliva was blown on to the surface of the ititiy from end to end. 


Mirats was my best native friend in that village. I knew him 
perhaps more closely than I had ever known any other native. 
Yet when he had concluded the rites, and looked up at me, there 
was a complete lack of recognition in his gaze. His eyes looked 
out beyond me, out away from the workaday world, beyond the 
bounds of the enclosure itself. He was like a manentranced. There 
was no doubt in my mind that he was feeling a consciousness of 
close personal communion with Nou; a close connection between 
himself as representing the world of material reality and that of 
the unknown, through the personal presence, in intangible form, of 
his dead brother, Nou. The mystical links here were provided by 
the hair of Nou, as well as by the Aztitir itself. 

During a subsequent phase of the rites, alone in the house where 
the net was kept, holding the Aztitiy in his hand—it was now attached 
to the net—Mirats addressed himself directly to Nou, and made 
offering of food to him. He took a small piece of taro, placed it in 


* Vide my “ Fishing Rites at Tabar,” Oceansa, Vol. IV, No. 4. 
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his mouth, partly chewed it, and then spat it out into space, calling 
audibly upon him by name for his beneficent influence upon the 
kititiv—and incidentally upon the fishing expeditions of the matri- 
lineal group by which the net was to be used. He believed himself 
entitled to such assistance, for had he not conducted the rites in 
unmodified, traditional form, as Nou himself had taught him to do 
when he had made Mirats the custodian of the rites ? 

From the native point of view there is no element of chance 
in this kind of thing. Time and experience, which mean tradition, 
have put the seal of certainty and approval upon it all. Other 
actual incidents within my personal experience show this conscious- 
ness of spirit-control over material life. 


On one occasion a number of canoes were out shark-snaring 
from Tatau village. One of them was under the control of an old 
man named Molongis. There is an elaborate set of rites associated 
with the preparation and conduct of a shark-snaring expedition, 


the most important of which is concerned with the actual launching 
of a new canoe. 


As the canoe of old Molongis and his crew of younger fellows 
lay idly drifting on the surface of the water beyond Simberi Island, 
awaiting favourable opportunity to commence shark-snaring, a 
waterspout appeared in the distance. With terrifying speed it 
approached in the direction of the canoe, throwing up a chute of 
water as it moved. There was consternation amongst the younger 


“The people of Tabar distinguish between two types of spirits of the dead ; 
the so-called mbu virua are those who have met their death by violence, including 
those killed in fight, and especially suicides ; while those who have died more or less 
naturally are known as mbu tinou (mbu is the sign of plurality). Ideas about the 
virua are very definite, those about the timow rather vague. The former occupy a 
sort of intermediate stage between the life of mortality and that of immortality. 
They are, in certain particulars, the intermediaries between the tinow and the living. 
The natives have an ever-present fear of the restless, haunting presence of the virua, 
which retain their human passions and appetites. The spirits organize their own 
fishing expeditions—the rainbow marking the track of their migration to the sea. 
They appear in the tree-tops at night, and may frequently be heard making peculiar 
half-human noises there, causing natives who hear them to quake with fear. They 
come and go on the clouds, which are their abode, and they are in a position, since 
they abide in the clouds, to give or withhold rain. The virua, too, are responsible 
for devastating storms and meteorological disturbances. A favourite method of 
their appearance is in the waterspout (kekema). 
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lads as it appeared to be making directly towards their frail craft, 
and would inevitably bring disaster upon them. Two threw them- 
selves in terror to the bottom of the canoe, while others held tightly 
to the gunwales, spellbound with fear. Not so old Molongis. With 
calm assurance, he stood up in the canoe, and, extending his arms 
towards the oncoming destruction, moved his lips in inaudible 
declamation of some magical formula which he had learned long 
ago. Each spell concluded with an audible appeal by name to one 
Pai, a virua of his own clan and generation, from whom he had 
learned the magic connected with shark-snaring. He told me 
afterwards that he actually talked to Pai, hoping for recognition 
of his voice and person by the virua: “ Pai, see, it is I, Molongis, 
who appeal to you. I am using the spell you yourself taught me.” 


Everything happened in a few seconds. The waterspout 
took its course past the canoe, and away it went—to disappear 
within visible distance of the supplicating Molongis. 


The most meaningful native dance I have ever witnessed was 
the dance of the virwa, performed at Tatau (Tabar Islands). It 
consisted of a slow, weary shuffling of men, in one long unending 
line. Emerging from the burial enclosure, the file circled round and 
round the dancing ground, to the accompaniment of unearthly 
noises—groans, moanings, lamentations and shrieks of anger. 
Then it wound slowly and mournfully back to the starting place in 
the burial enclosure whence it had come. That dance left a profound 
impression upon me; and I know that it was full of inner meaning 
for the native participants and onlookers. It had not been done in 
Tatau for a number of years, and the people had resurrected it on 
this occasion so that I might see it. It was said to be the outcome 
of a dream, in which a virua had recounted to one of his 
contemporaries the tragic story of its restlessness. The dance was a 
peculiarly apt representation of that restlessness. 


At Tatau I participated in a special appeal for rain. The 
village was threatened with disaster. For weeks no rain had fallen. 
The taro crops were wilting, and seemed about to die. Many of 
the lesser magicians had sought in vain to break the dry spell. At 
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last the aid of Lasum, another magician, was secured, and under 
his leadership the following rites were performed. Needless to say 
only a mere outline of the principal features is given here. 

Six of us left the village before dawn. One of the six was the 
young son of Lasum, who, it was hoped, would inherit the rites 
from his father. In its little basket, safely wrapped in covering 
after covering of dry leaves, Lasum carried a few small pieces of 
the bone and some tufts of the hair of Tulu, his mother’s deceased 
brother ; while another member of the party carried some of the 
cremation dust of his virua brother, who had committed suicide 
at a village near Kavieng, where he had settled after his marriage 
to a woman of New Ireland. This virvwa connection was apparently 
held by the man concerned to be of some importance to the success 
of the rites, though it had no special place in them as carried out. 

Entering the jungle, we soon branched off along a narrow, 
little used foot-track closed in by dense vegetation. Water dripped 
and the atmosphere was heavy with the clamminess of early morning 
in the tropics. Silently we continued for a mile or so, getting farther 
and farther from the customary haunts of the villagers, until, led 
by Lasum, we halted at a once-cleared spot. There, overgrown with 
liana vines, and dark-shadowed by large, thick-leaved trees, was a 
small, stagnant pool, rimmed by an outcrop of coralline rock. It 
was a sinister-looking, or perhaps a sinister-feeling, place from our 
European point of view—a fit site for the extraordinary business 
which was to take place there. 

Under instruction from Lasum, the group divested themselves 
of loincloths and commenced to drape their bodies with certain 
leaves ; round the waist, each bound tightly a girdle consisting of 
the stalk of certain pithy reed which flourishes near jungle water- 
holes. 

A small tie was started near the edge of the pool, immediately 
beneath a number of thick trailing vines which suspended from 
the branches of the trees above. After certain preliminaries, Lasum 
retired to the bush. Some minutes elapsed before we were made 
aware of his approach by weird cries and noises that might have 
been produced by anything but a human being. Soon he appeared 
on the edge of the cleared area. He was crouching low, and holding 
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in front of him a stalk of the reed I have mentioned. The piece of 
bone of Tulu was fixed at the base of this reed-stalk. He commenced 
to advance towards the pool, past the group of assistants, by short 
hops, beating the ground with the butt of the reed as he advanced, 
and peering around cautiously and enquiringly. The other men, 
seeing the figure approach, moved, and stood round the edge of the 
little pool, waiting and silent. With one final rush of hops, the 
squat figure hurled itself into the thick, muddy water. From there, 
chant after chant, dirge after dirge, question and answer addressed 
to spirit individuals by name, terms of cajolery and pleadings, rose 
from Lasum’s lips, all in an atmosphere of tense emotional excitement, 
while he beat his body and called upon Tulu, Unis and other tinou, 
to intercede with the virua on behalf of the distressed village. The 
tenseness of the emotional excitement of Lasum, and the equally 
tense emotional reactions of the other members of the party, were 
extraordinary. The rites continued for some hours; in fact until 
the first answer to the supplications appeared in the form of a small 
wisp of light cloud in a previously cloudless sky, manifesting the 
presence of the virwa. The intensity of the conviction of every 
man of the party that their appeals had been heard was evident 
from the expressions of relief and satisfaction shown. Through the 
mediation of Tulu and other timou the virua who control the rain 
had answered the appeal of the living. 


Towards evening, the group sat down on the beach to eat food 
specially prepared by certain women. Before they commenced 
to eat, Lasum stood up, openly addressed himself to Tulu, Unis and 
others, and set apart a small portion of food forthem. All the others 
followed suit. 


It will be seen, from the foregoing incidents, that the Melanesian 
believes in some form of existence after death, and that this existence 
is linked, or may be linked if the traditional procedure is followed, 
with mortal life. Indeed, I could quote examples of actual contact 
between certain individuals and the ghosts of their dead—primitive 
spirit-seances. The existence of the individual after death and his 
continued interest in the world of life have been revealed to the 
native in dreams and in other mystical ways. The dead have 
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indeed become one with supernatural forces controlling life, and 
therefore the most effective and sympathetic link for each living 
group with the supernatural must be through their own personal 
spirit representatives, that is to say, through their own personal 
dead. This, it seems to me, is the foundation belief out of which 
arises the various practices—magico-religious rites and other 
activities—which go to make up the secret life and the life of the 
spirit. Surely it is only natural that these secret practices and 
beliefs should be directed towards protecting the living against 
possible supernatural malevolent influences, by putting the living 
spiritually en rapport with the dead. 


MaGIco-RELIGIOUS AND OTHER SECRET BELIEFS AND PRACTICES 


Just after daybreak one morning I saw Sovana leaving Fisoa 
village with her group of women as they trudged along the road past 
my house and entered upon the narrow footpath that led through 
the jungle to the distant gardens. I did not see her come back. 
Her baby was born in the little hut, 50 yards away from my house, 
about 11 o’clock that same morning. Only old Tambana, village 
midwife, was present at the actual birth. Balasam, Tambana’s 
husband, called me down to the hut. When I entered, I found old 
Tambana bending over a fire in the middle of the dark room. I 
closed the door, and soon became accustomed to the darkness. 
From a pile of leaves and grasses close at hand, old Tambana selected 
bunch after bunch, to throw on the smouldering fire. Soon a thick 
column of pungent smoke was ascending, to roll along the sago-leaf 
thatch of the ceiling, and fill every corner of the house. She went 
over to where the prostrated Sovana lay on her pandanus-leaf mat. 
Taking the newborn babe, she brought it over, and, holding it high, 
moved her thin old lips in inaudible muttering of a secret spell. 
Then, arms extended full length in front of her, she held the little 
babe over the smouldering leaves, right in the thick of the rising 
smoke-column. As she turned it over in her extended hands, face 
downwards, back downwards, she continued to move her lips. 
Finally she passed it back to the distressed mother. ‘“‘ The smoking 
business is over,” said old Balasam as we turned to the door to get 
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out of the suffocating place. The mother was satisfied that the 


right and traditional thing had been done to secure, during the baby’s 
early years, its healthy development and its freedom from possible 


ill at the hands of some influence of which she was vaguely aware. 


The village of Munawai was em féte. Hundreds of natives 
from far and near had gathered to participate in the concluding 
ceremonies of a dzafunfun cycle. Dzafunfun is concerned with the 
seclusion of little children, sometimes for a period of months, and 
their emergence from the enclosure where they have been secreted. 
This festival is really a phase of the murua-malagan cycle. Bamboo 
platforms on all sides of the village dancing-ground groaned under 
the burden of roasted pigs, whose heads emerged from their coverings 
of packets of taro and bunches of bananas. Within the secret 


_ enclosure waited the big impressive-looking murua figures, their 


bodies girdled with coloured leaves, and their heads bearing tall, 
fantastic head masks. These were the murua themselves, repre- 
senting the reincarnation of certain ancestral dead. Gaily bedecked 
groups of men stood uneasily round, ready to perform their well- 
rehearsed dances. Soon the murua would emerge, each with one 
of the dzafunfun children under its wing. And then would come 
the grand finale of dance and feast. Heavy rain clouds had slowly 
massed up above, and a torrential downpour appeared imminent. 
But the people were not apprehensive, as we Europeans would 
surely have been under similar circumstances. Kawok was the 
moving spirit behind the ceremonies, and quietly he detached himself 
from the throng and strolled unobtrusively into the adjacent bush. 
At some distance I followed him. Selecting a spray of leaves from 
a certain shrub, he plucked it and made his way along the beach to 
a spot overhung with the drooping branches of a large Callophyllum 
tree. This tree stood directly in front of the cremation ground beside 
which the children were enclosed. This area is the property of a 
particular clan and is set apart from the village and believed to be 
the centre of the influence of the spirits of the dead of the clan. 
Inside this enclosure the master-magicians go from time to time to 
conduct their private communion with spirits. Here too all mortuary 


feasts are held and malagan figures set up. Hidden from view by 
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the overhanging branches of the big tree, and standing in the water 
up to his knees, Kawok assumed a half-sitting posture. Then, moving 
his leaf-spray up and down, and trailing it to and fro through the 
water, he crooned his incantation to the elements. Rising after a 
minute or two, he threw the spray out upon the water, and hurried 
away. Back in the throng, I suggested that it was about to rain. 
But everyone was confident that it would not, that it could not 
in fact, for Kawok had performed a traditional ceremony, one that 
the ancestors themselves had in their time conducted and passed on 
to him. 


A word or two may also be said about maszli° as they too belong 
to the secret side of life, or, at any rate, they throw some light upon 
the mental outlook of the native in relation to secret things. Masi 
are influences that abide in more or less “ sacred’’ places, which 
themselves are also known as masili. Certain of these places are 
associated with specific clan groups of the locality. The location 
of the rain-making rites previously described was a masili. Some 
are reputed to be inhabited by ghostly wild pigs and dogs which are 
capable of transforming themselves into fearsome material form. 
Masili snakes are common also. All of them are known upon 
occasions to leave their location and wander about in places 
frequented by natives. Every one has seen one or more of them 
at various times. They frequently make their appearance along 
lonely tracks, or are seen by lone wanderers at unfrequented parts 
of the beach. It is because of their fear of them that few natives 
like to go about alone at night. 


A man of Lakavil (Tatau) was visited by a beautiful masili 
woman as he worked alone one day in his wife’s garden ground. 
Irresistible, this siren seduced him. He came back to the village 
and related his experience to his wife, who deserted the garden 
forthwith, and caused one of her clansmen to place a permanent 


5 This is my own phonetic rendering of the term, which appears to be widespread 
in Melanesian New Guinea. Renderings differ according to localities ; e.g. masolet, 
marsalai, masalat. 

Vide also Margaret Mead, ‘‘ The Marsalai Cult among the Arapesh,” Oceanta, 
Vol. IV, No. 1 
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taboo on the area. There are also masili sharks, grouped according 
to the local clans to which they belong. In general, it may be said 
that whereas a man’s own clan mastli will do him no harm, ill will 
certainly befall anyone who ventures, even inadvertently, within 
the sphere of influence of any of the masili of other clans, unless he 
is accompanied by a senior member of the clan concerned, whose 
presence normally secures him from possible malevolence. 


In Munawai village is a sightless old man. Day after day he 
sits at the entrance to his house; and always someone—usually a 
young lad—remains near him. The old man is a pathetic sight as 
he sits there, nervously twitching, and passing his hands across his 
sightless eyes, apparently under the constant fear of further disaster. 
Here is his story : 

With a young lad of his wife’s clan, he went into the bush to 
secure cane for the building of a new house. Without realizing it, 
he entered an alien masili place. He raised his long knife to hack 
at a length of cane, and struck. And at the moment of his striking, 
darkness came upon him—and he has never regained his sight since, 
though all the villagers aver that his sight was apparently normal 
before. Not until disaster befell him did he realize he had entered 
the alien place. Many of the people of Munawai district had ceased 
to believe in the masil1 power; they thought it had gone, like so 
much more of their old life and beliefs, with the coming of the 
Europeans, who moved about fearlessly and without regard to 
possible malevolent consequences. The masili had disappeared, 
filled with shame because of the white man’s obvious contempt of 
them, a contempt which many young natives, under missionary 
influence, had professed to share. But the blindness of the old 
man, and his own ever-present fear, have revived the former fears 
and beliefs, and masili are real once more. 


I have spoken already of the relation to the secret life of birth 
and dzafunfun rites. These represent the first two stages in the 
series concerned with the education and social development of the 
individual. They are designed to place him, during his pre-adolescent 
years, under the guardianship, as it were, of particular spirits ; to 
have him recognized and accepted as a member of the particular 
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clan by the ancestors whe watch over the welfare of the group. 
The more formal ceremonies of initiation, which are conducted about 
the time of attainment of puberty, and which represent the third 
step in social education, belong also to the realm of the secret life. 
Initiation formally marks the passing of the individual from the 
primitive post-primary “ school ”’ into the larger institution of adult 
life. It is a period of rigorous discipline, of restrictions and taboos 
strongly enforced. The process is characterized by a certain degree 
of awe and mystery. 

I call to mind the emotional stress shown by 15-year-old Tulu 
whenever he was approached by one of the older men during the 
long and painful fortnight of his initiation seclusion at Tatau. 
Commencing with circumcision and ending with the ceremonial 
washing of the body in a secret pool, the rites are hedged round with 
a series of lesser ceremonies, all calculated to bring the youth into a 
sense of close touch with the requirements of the society, founded 
on tradition and linked with the ancestral past of the clan. 

Now initiation, like so many more aspects of the secret life, is 
associated with malagan, and so with the dead. Malagan may more 
easily be described than defined in precise terms. It consists of a 
cycle of ceremonies connected with the setting up of carved figures, 
which generally bear some resemblance to human forms grotesquely 
shaped. The figures are ornamented with carved representations 
of bird, fish, or botanical form. When completed the malagan are 
arranged in a shrine-like setting of palm leaves at the end of the 
walled enclosure of the group concerned—either the cremation and 
burial enclosure itself or an adjacent one. Entry to the enclosure 
during the preparation of the figures, and during certain phases of 
the rites, is restricted to those men who may be regarded either as 
members of the particular malagan order or as prospective members 
of it. When the figures have been set up, and certain, formule 
complied with, feasts and dances are held, and the enclosure is 
then opened to women. 

Malagan rites may be said to be a form of commemoration 
of recent dead ; that is to say a cycle is something in the nature of 
a large-scale prolonged community memorial ceremony. But there 
is nothing of the nature of mourning grief about it, for genuine 
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mourning for the dead may be said to terminate with the actual 
disposal of the body, and the completion of the first series of mortuary 
feasts. Rather is malagan the great get-together time of the particular 
group, with members of related groups gathering from villages far 
and near to be associated with their group of kinsmen. It is on the 
one hand a time of dignified rite in traditional form and under the 
leadership of the “ big’ men of the group concerned; and on the 
other hand, a time of boisterous and exuberant joy for the whole 
community, particularly the young, expressed in dance and feast 
and general merriment.. The whole group seems to work, plan, 
and live for and under the inspiration or driving force of malagan. 
The social worth of the group is largely assessed on its interest in 
and manner of conduct of the rites. Where malagan is taken most 
seriously—and all truly worthy groups do take it seriously—it may 
be said to be the dominating factor in the people’s life and activities. 

I am convinced that malagan is so important in the social 
life of the natives of the New Ireland region, and so far-reaching in 
its various ramifications, that its disappearance will accelerate 
social disintegration, and will leave the people with weakened 
incentive or motivating force in their everyday village life, unless 
satisfactory substitute beliefs, practices and interests are provided, 
which will serve the same wide set of purposes. The very ratson 
@’étre of life, the impulse to progress, the traditional foundations of 
the social life will be lost. The dependable bulwark against all 
buffetings will have been removed, for a time at least, when malagan 
rites are no longer practised. 

“What will happen if you do not make malagan?”’ you ask 
a native. He is nonplussed. The thing has never struck him like 
that. (This applies more particularly to the older natives who 
still cling to malagan, and pin their faith toit.) It is not a possibility 
that the native has ever considered. In his mind, malagan has 
always been, and must always be. Pressed for an answer, your 
native will say: ‘‘ But the taro wouldn’t grow.” So he turns 
immediately to material things. ‘‘ Why would it not grow?” you 
continue. He cannot reply because he does not know. Why should 
he? He just knows, with an unshakable certainty of conviction, 
that it will mot grow, and there the matter ends for him. With 
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malagan, he does not appear to think consciously in terms of spirit 
control, as he does in the case of rain-making. In fact, except in 
connection with one type of malagan which differs from all others 
and appears to be a comparatively recent innovation I never saw 
any act connected with malagan which might be called one of direct 
invocation or supplication, or in any way associated directly with 
supernatural forces. Yet there it is—so linked with the past, so 
inextricably interwoven with the present, that to take it away would 
be inconceivable and probably disastrous. 

Dancing, feasting, initiation of youths, material and economic 
welfare, social stability, the co-operative basis of life, and above all, 
that sense of social security which comes of pursuing the traditional 
road without deviation—all these are linked with malagan ; and all 
of them will be weakened when malagan disappears. More than 
any other of the many magico-religious practices, more than any other 
aspect of the life of these people, malagan stands for the strength 
and inviolability of tradition. Its very strength, and the tenacity 
with which the people hold to it constitute its vulnerability in the 
face of uncomprehending European attack. 

The rites around malagan may be technically religious in nature, 
and therefore apparently inconsistent with Christianity as some 
Europeans interpret it. But it is to be hoped that Christian 
missionaries, working in places where the rites are practised, will 
seek to understand their significance and importance, and be prepared 
to compromise in their requirements. Since malagan occupies such 
a large place in the social life of the people, it is to be expected that 
many important and meaningful secret practices will be associated 
with it. For this reason, certain aspects of the rites may be included, 
for the purpose of this paper, within the sphere of “ secret ’’ life. 

I have mentioned above a type of malagan which differs in 
certain features from all others. This is the one called wawara, 
which is said to have originated in New Ireland, and been adopted 
into Tabar Islands, whence, according to local legend, all other 
malagan types came. Wawara is woven of split cane like a spider- 
web. Its origin is accounted for by an interesting legend universally 
known and believed. Because it differs in form from all other 
types and because of its peculiar and separate origin, wawara is 
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hedged round with special precautionary rites. For example, the 
actual weaving and setting up of the figures are done in strictest 
secrecy. Any one but recognized wawara specialists who looks upon 
or touches wawara during its preparation is certain to suffer personal 
harm. Any of the wawara fellowship who makes a slip or an error 
in the form of the rites or in the spells used during the lengthy and 
involved procedure will also meet with personal disaster. No man 
working on wawara dare go shark-snaring while he is engaged in 
the procedure, for the sharks would “ smell ”’ him, and cause disaster 
to befall the expedition. 

The preparation is done in a special, small, highly-protected, 
secret enclosure, within the ordinary malagan enclosure. Under a 
low, palm-leaf ceiling, screened off effectively from all possible 
outside human contacts, sit the three or four specialists, day after 
day, weaving the cane material into the finished pattern. Their 
bodies are covered with yellow paint, with white outlines of human 
hands superimposed. When they emerge from the enclosure to 
return for a time to the village, they continue to bear these hand- 
impressions, as well as the body covering of paint. This is partly 
in order that everyone may know of the important and secret nature 
of their wawara activities. Food is prepared for them only by their 
own wives, or by married women of their local group who are 
concerned with them in the conduct of the wawara cycle. These 
women are also under a strict obligation not to misconduct themselves 
in any way during the time of preparation. If they should do so, 
they must openly discontinue their part in preparing the food, for 
otherwise harm will surely come to the group of wawara specialists 
themselves. 

Over every bit of the material used, and over every phase of the 
activities of preparation, special spells of a protective nature are 
recited. It will be realized that the man who is capable of conducting 
a full wawara cycle in all its details must have served a long 
apprenticeship, and must have subjected himself to much personal 
risk, and shown much patient application. In consequence he is a 
man of considerable standing in the community. Worthy men 
alone are admitted to full membership in the wawara order, and great 
care is exercised in the selection of young men for admission. 
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Though other malagan figures are simply allowed to fall down 
and decay within the “ shrine ’’ after the ceremonies are concluded— 
sometimes they are sold to any enterprising white man who may 
make an offer—wawara must be completely destroyed. When 
finished with they are ceremonially burnt. The old men specialists, 
with one or two lads, apprentices, all painted on front and back 
with yellow hands, enter the enclosure where the wawara are set up 
in their shrine and lift them down from their platforms. Bearing 
the figures in front of them, they file through the back of the enclosure, 
to emerge at a spot overgrown with trees and littered with decaying 
vegetation and coconut husks. Scattered all round, lie the jaw- 
bones of pigs which have been consumed at various times at mortuary 
feasts held inside the adjacent enclosure. No man ever goes inside 
this desolate place for any purpose other than the wawara destruction 
procedure now being carried out. As the men file in they intone a 
dirge-like chant, each verse of which is introduced by the leader of 
the file. One chant finished, another is commenced by another 
man, and so on, until the men are all standing together in the middle 
of the dark masili. There, chant after chant goes up, with certain 
accompanying movements of the body. Then, at a signal, one of 
the newly-introduced lads approaches with a firestick. Each man 
applies it to his wawara, and as it blazes up he throws it away, 
jumping back quickly so as to avoid contact with the smoke. The party 
now disperses, leaving the paint on their bodies until it eventually 
disappears. All this is done before the villagers are abroad, because 
it is believed that harm will come to anyone who inadvertently looks 
upon the rising smoke. 

Many more incidents might be recounted from my personal 
experience to throw light upon the secret beliefs and practices of 
the natives I have studied. There was, for example, the so-called 
“‘ pulling the bamboo ”’ divination ceremony, which I saw at the 
village of Lauapul. There was a nasty tenseness of atmosphere that 
was not good to feel as the assembly of over one hundred native 
men sought, by direct spirit invocation, to ascertain the identity 
of the malicious individual who, they believed, had slowly brought 
to death a young and promising mission teacher. (He had died, 
almost certainly, from tuberculosis.) But I have deliberately 
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excluded such incidents, for, though they belong rightly to the 
secret side of life, I believe that nothing but an attitude of uncom- 
promising opposition should be shown by Europeans to such practices. 
They serve only to inflame the people’s minds and to foment discord 
and have no real relation to native social or economic welfare. 
They have not even the virtue of being stamped by tradition ; for, 
generally speaking, they appear to be recent local innovations or 
alien introductions. They certainly differ from such rites as malagan 
in this one vital feature—that they are not indissolubly and 
traditionally bound up with the culture as a whole. They are mere 
excrescences. . 

The incidents recounted, however, do show something of the 
far-reaching and important place occupied by secret rites and 
beliefs in the lives of the primitive people concerned. They show 
“too the connection of the rites and their underlying beliefs with 
birth, with child development, with puberty, with initiation, and 
also with material welfare. Above all, they serve to show the way 
in which the rites and practices act as spiritual links between the 
living and the dead, between the present and the past. Their 
future welfare is clearly believed to be bound up in a spiritual way 
with the ancestral past. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF SECRET BELIEFS AND PRACTICES 

It may be said, in summary, that the secret life of Melanesian 
people represents links with the past, which provide security for 
the future through the influences of ancestors. The practices and 
rites bear the authoritative stamp of tradition, and are conducted 
in traditionally-prescribed form. It is of practical importance to 
missionary and administrator to note that the custodians of the 
secrets, the masters of ceremonies, are in all cases influential men 
in the community, older men who tend to hold fast to tradition. 
The effect of the secret life is consequently to put a halo of sanctity 
round tradition, to give it a supernatural stamp. This would appear 
to provide explanation, in part at least, of the conservatism of 
Melanesian peoples in their social life ; of the rigidity of their social 
organization, and of its static and non-progressive nature. It 
provides explanation too of their comparative inability, and their 
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lack of desire, readily to modify the pattern of their cultural past 
in adaptation to alien forces and influences such as those of European 
civilization. It also helps to explain why the Melanesian does not 
initiate, but rather imitate, a fact which has frequently caused 
individual natives in European employ to fall foul of their masters, 
because of a tendency to standardize conduct and reproduce similar 
behaviour reactions in the face of dissimilar circumstances and 
situations. 

Because of their essential religious nature, because they represent 
links between the present and the past, and because they provide 
effective connection between this world and the next, the beliefs 
underlying the secret life, and the practices to which they give rise, 
fulfil the threefold purpose of giving meaning to everyday life, 
sanction and precept for conduct, and some glimmering of hope 
for the future.® 


CONCLUSION 


It may be inferred from the foregoing remarks that in cases 
where the secret practices are interfered with or disappear—and 
with them the associated dances, feasts and other interests—life 
must lose much of its savour for the people concerned. The people 
will lose their faith in the past, an explanation of the present, and a 
ground of hope for the future. In other words, the spiritual basis of 
living will be gone; and ‘“ when a faith ends, revolution begins.” 
What is wanted for these people during the stage of transition from 
purely primitive culture to one of adaptation to the requirements 
of civilization is evolution, not revolution. No one who knows 
the situation would hope that these old practices might be retained 
indefinitely. Change has come about in Melanesian society, and 
the secret side of life has necessarily been the focal point of the 
attack of certain of the forces of change. Change does not necessarily 
mean despair and disintegration for primitive people, where the 
process of change is regulated in accordance with a policy of wisdom 
and understanding on the part of those European agencies concerned 


® Cf. Professor A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ The Secret Life of Australian Aborigines,’ Oceania, 
Mop III, No. 2, and “ Civilized Aborigines and Native Culture,” Oceania, Vol. VI, 
oO. 2. 
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with the direction of the future of the natives. The chief of these 
agencies are government officials and missionaries, and of these the 
latter are more likely to be concerned with secret beliefs and practices. 
Some are no doubt incompatible with Christianity, but I believe that 
during the period of transition an attitude of tolerance ought to be 
displayed towards the practices. themselves, and especially towards 
those of the older natives who hold fast to former ways and ideas. 
The ultimate aim must be to furnish satisfactory substitute explana- 
tions of the great mysteries of life and of the things of the spirit ; 
explanations based on reason and rooted in a new faith. A people 
who are capable of such tenacious and faithful attachment to their 
own form of spiritual or religious life will surely provide fruitful 
soil in which to plant the seeds of a new, more rational, and equally 
satisfying faith and system of religious beliefs, when their develop- 
ment has attained the necessary stage. It is possible that in two or 
three generations, native society will be as stable, and native life as 
full as it ever was in the past, in spite of changes in ideas and mental 
outlook that will have come about in the interval. Because of those 
changes it is quite conceivable that life may be much more satisfying 
to the people then than it ever was in the past. It is on Christianity 
and its missionary representatives that the chief responsibility falls 
for such a development. The responsibility is indeed great, but it is 
pleasing to note that modern missionary methods, based on anthrop- 
ological understanding, tend more and more to show the nature of 
the responsibility is becoming appreciated. 

If the depth of the influence of the primitive secret life, the 
reality of its meaning, and its social implications, are fully realized, 
it is easy to see the reason for attempting to preserve the spirit 
underlying primitive beliefs and practices, and to give expression 
to the old primitive ethos in more satisfying forms, and in new 
directions. How tragic it appears that in some places a too- 
aggressive attitude on the part of Christianity’s representatives 
should have defeated the true purpose of the faith of the Master 
Who came not to destroy but to fulfil, by bringing about or by 
aggravating the division of allegiance between young and old natives, 
and between the present and the past in native society. Such a 
situation could surely have been avoided by a less rigid and exacting 
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policy, and a less aggressive attitude of opposition to the old beliefs, 
on the part of the missions concerned. 

I remember well the state of disharmony and social disruption 
largely brought about by an uncompromising missionary who was 
opposed to malagan in all its phases in one New Ireland village 
where I worked. His more sympathetic predecessor, who had had 
a long and close connection with the people and systematically 
studied malagan, found it to be compatible with Christianity as he 
taught it. The new missionary had excluded from attendance at 
church ail natives who associated themselves with the cycle of 
malagan rites conducted during my stay in the village. This is 
how one old native, in his unhappiness at being excluded from 
church, put it to me: “ i think there must be two heavens, one for 
us old natives who hoid to our faith in the things of the past, and 
another for the Europeans and those natives who believe that the 
old primitive ideas and beliefs are wrong and bad, and that the 
missionary’s ideas are right and good. The old customs and beliefs 
belonged to our people from the beginning. They appeared to keep 
us together and preserve us from disaster. They could not have 
been altogether bad and wrong.”’ Such an attitude was typical of 
the state of mind of many, not all of advanced years. It is a state 
of mental malaise which is undesirable, and which could have been 
avoided by a policy of widsom and understanding aiming at a gradual 
process of adaptation. 

In the interests of the natives and their future development 
along lines of new interests and new faiths, there can be no place for 
uncompromising opposition to the old order. The lives of these 
people must undergo “ refashioning.”’ The materials of life will be 
the same as those of the past, but the finished product will be adapted 
to the new situation. There can be no doubt that Christianity can 
effect such a refashioning on the spiritual lives and outlooks of the 
natives. This has already been accomplished in certain places, 
notably Sio Island in the Morobe district. But a “‘ swallow-my- 
doctrine-whole-or-not-at-all ”’ policy of Christianization will merely 
defeat the wider humanitarian purpose of the missionary enterprise. 

Old faiths and beliefs and practices will inevitably pass as 
part of a broad-visioned process of education organized to meet 
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sympathetically the natives’ transition needs. Such an education 
will eventually come to satisfy the search for explanation of life and 
its mysteries ; for oneness with the universe of things material and 
immaterial. But the missionaries will need to be patient enough 
to wait, and far-seeing enough to plan. In the attainment of this 
new outlook by the native people, in helping them towards that new 
future which their contact with outside, alien influences will neces- 
sarily bring about, anthropology, like Christianity, will find a fertile 
field for the application of its ideals and principles. 


WILLIAM C. GROVES 





PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE ABORIGINES OF 
CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 


By T. D. CAMPBELL, J. H. GRay AND C. J. HACKETT 
(Continued from Volume VII, No. 1) 
ParT II. NON-METRICAL CHARACTERS OF SURFACE ANATOMY 
B apcprene this heading are recorded findings for non-metrical 


features descriptive of the surface anatomy of the aborigines 
examined. 


During the expeditions the primary aim of the physical 
anthropologists was to make standardized records of these non- 
metrical features ; and special means of examining and recording 


certain of these characteristics have been developed. However, 
as the main purpose of the present paper is to record the metrical 
section of the work, only a general outline of the non-metrical 
findings is given here. Detailed analysis of the more important 
sets of observations such as those on hair tracts, surface anatomy 
of hands and feet, oral pigmentation, either have been, or will be 
published in other papers. 


It is perhaps necessary to mention that since the observations 
were made under field conditions on subjects in their natural state— 
who in their mode of living are one of the most primitive races of 
the world—the findings are necessarily subject to the difficulties 
of field circumstances. Thus in recording head hair colour, for 
example, accurate observations would only be possible after repeated 
washing. Although this was attempted, conditions made its 
accomplishment somewhat imperfect. With this proviso, the 
following observations are proffered as an approximation to the 
scientific accuracy obtainable when experience with the work helps 
to counterbalance the defects of field conditions of the worst type. 
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HAIR 


HEAD 
Colour. 


This feature was recorded for 458 individuals. 


MALES (314). 








| | 

| Interspersed 
| Brownish | with 
Black. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Under 26 years 
26 to 45 years.. | 
Over 45 years .. eee | 

| 








In the young group, 5, and in the 26 to 45 group, 1, had a 
medium brown colour. 


FEMALES (144). 





| Interspersed | 
| Brownish with Grey. 
Black. | Grey. 





26 to 45 years.. 


! 

| | | 

Under 26 years 4 
Over 45 years .. | 











In the under 26 years group, in addition to those in the above 
figures, 3 had medium brown hair and 3 had hair showing a mixture 
of brown and straw colours. 

From these tables it will be seen that the predominant hair 
colour of these aborigines varies from dark brown to black. 


Quantity. 

The head hair on aboriginal children is medium in thickness 
and length. Only rarely does the hair of boys and girls attain 
shoulder length. It could be described as a sparse mop of medium 
length hair. 

The hair of the females in general rarely attains an amount of 
more than moderate to medium. The female head is the main 
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source of supply for the large quantities of human hair which are 
worked into native string. 


In the young males—that is the older subjects of the under 26 
group—the hair becomes thicker and longer, and is generally worn 
as a chignon. When not worn thus it hangs round the shoulders. 
From 26 to 45 there is a decrease in hair amount, and with old age 
it becomes appreciably lessened. Males cut their hair for making 
string only on occasions of shortage or sometimes in imitation of 
civilized custom. Several examples of vertical baldness have been 
observed among aged males. 


In the 25 and under group the hair of the females is not quite 
so dark as with the males. In the 26 to 45 the percentage of black 
hair becomes greater in both sexes; but in the males a greater 
proportion has some grey hair interspersed, and also complete grey 
or white hair is more frequent. 


Waviness. 
This feature was recorded on 460 individuals. 
200 presented low waves. 


II5 ea medium waves. 

65 a deep waves. 

12 na straight hair. 
7 i curly hair. 

61 * cut hair. 


The depth of wave increases with age, being much more frequent 
as deep waves in the 26 to 45 group than with the younger subjects. 
But this increase in deep waves falls off somewhat in the over 45 
group. 


BEARD AND MOUSTACHE 
Records were made on a total of 275 individuals. 


Colour. 


Excluding those older males whose beard colour was recorded 
as grey or white, the following figures describe this feature. 








Unde 
26 to 
Over 


Alla 


mou 
mid 


bet 
yeal 
mor 
won 
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148 individuals black. 
6 ie intermediate between black and 
brown. 
very dark brown. 
black with reddish hair. 
157 
In the remaining aborigines, 
69 individuals white hairs mixed with black. 
40 ¥ white or grey hair predominated the 
black hairs. 
9 completely white beard. 


118 


Quantity. 
Out of 169 males on whom observations were recorded, 47 
showed the amount as scanty, 61 as medium, and 61 as abundant. 
A more detailed analysis according to age is as follows : 





Age Group. | Observations. Scanty. Medium. Thick. 


| 





Under 26 years = sed 67 

26 to 45 years rom sare 61 

Over 45 years ae v4 41 
| 











All ages it ha ed 169 | 


| 











Thus from puberty to adult age the amount of beard and 
moustache increases, and is maintained as age increases until about 
middle life is reached. 

A scanty beard and moustache were noted in three women 
between 26 and 45 years of age and in three women older than 45 
years. It would thus appear that facial hypertrichosis is rather 


more uncommon among aboriginal women than it is among European 
women. 
H 
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Character. 

In general the beard is bushy, with low waves. On occasional 
individuals this hair assumes a slightly frizzly character. Whether 
the beard be medium or thick in amount, it is only occasionally 
that the hair could be described as very long. 


CHEST 
Colour. 


Out of a total of 234 males on whom observations were recorded : 

Almost half of them (48-2%) have black or dark-brown chest 
chair. 

On 58 individuals (24-7°%) it was recorded as “‘ light ” in colour. 

The older men (26:9% of the total recorded) showed grey or 
white chest hair. This change in colour occurs at similar 
age periods to the change in head hair colour for males. 

In all cases the colour of chest hair tends to be lighter than 
the head hair, which was lighter than beard hair. 

Records were made of 37 females, on 35 of whom the chest 
hair (really a fine down) colour was “light.’”’ In two it 
was black or dark brown. 


Quantity. 
Out of 208 males on whom records were made : 
In 57:2% it was scanty. 
In 24% it was medium. 
In 9°8% it was abundant. 
In 9% it was a fine down. 

Most of the records were made on adult or elderly males ; the 
9% recorded as “ fine down ”’ represents a proportion of the young 
boys on whom only occasional records were made for this character. 

An occasional female was recorded as having a scant amount 
of chest hair. 

It must also be noted that description of the amount of chest 
hair was made from ordinary visual observation. Therefore the 
term “‘ quantity ”’ is rather descriptive of the length of hair than the 
number of hairs per unit area of skin. Detailed study of this latter 
feature has been applied only during the most recent expeditions. 
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FOREARM 
Colour. 


Males. 
In 160 individuals it was black. 
In 55 Z it was light. 
In 16 Re it was white. 
All the males showing white chest hair belonged to the “ over 


45 age group. In the “ under 25” age group the lighter colour 
predominated over black: 47 light to 39 black. 


The change to white forearm hair does not appear to be as common 
as the similar change in head and beard hair. 


Females. 


The light colour is more frequent than the black: 37 light to 
17 black. 


Quantity. 
Males. 





Abundant. Scanty. 





| | 
Under 25 years ety wie — | 13 36 
Over 25 years .. me en 20 60 | 35 





Only a few subjects of the under 25 age group were specially 
described ; the great majority of young males not included in the 
above figures had a fairly copious down on their forearms. 

In the majority of females forearm hair is either scant or quite 
negligible. 

It must also be noted that the native’s continuous handling of 
fire—the numerous burns and scorchings arising from this practice 
are readily observable—make it difficult to arrive at any accurate 
assessment of this feature. 


EYEBROWS 
Colour. 


In practically all individuals the eyebrow hair is black in colour ; 
in aged persons it becomes grey or occasionally white. 
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Quantity. 
In most of the individuals of all ages in both sexes the amount 
of eyebrow hair is medium. 


Males. 











Medium. 





25 years and under 
26 to 45 years .. 
46 years and over 


Females. 


Abundant. 








25 years and under... ar) 2 
26 to 45 years bs be 7 
46 years and over = s _ 





Sexual dimorphism and diminishment in hair quantity in old 
age are present. 


Shape. 

Between 50 and 60 sketches were made of eyebrow form, and 
the predominant form is rather straight and fairly even in width, 
although tapering somewhat towards the lateral extremities. The 
characteristic form may be described as a wider and straighter 
variation of those illustrated in Figures 2 and 4 by Suk and Rozprym 
(1931) ; a straighter variation of the eyebrows shown in Figure 7, 
page 221, of Martin (Lehrb. D. Anthrop. I). The junction of the 
upward and downward hairs corresponds almost exactly with the 
somewhat sharp upper margin of the orbit. 


PuBIc REGION 
Colour. 
Pubic hair is almost universally black in both males and females. 
A few examples of brown hair were seen in males (four subjects), 
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and three females had “light” coloured pubic hair. A few old 
men and one old woman were noted as having white hair with the 
black. 


Quantity. 


In young adult males pubic hair is generally medium in amount, 
only a few possessing it in abundance (4 subjects out of 62). In 
males of 26 to 45 the pubic hair is most often medium in amount, 
17 subjects in 25 ; in the remainder it is abundant. Similar propor- 
tions hold for males over 45 years. In females, the pubic hair is 
described as medium in a majority of women of 26 to 45 years, 15 
subjects out of 21. In the other subjects it was scanty. 

The distribution of female pubic hair is not exactly similar to 
that of most European women, being more strictly confined to the 
external surface of the labia majora and only slight in amount over 
the mons pubis. No female aborigines with a masculine distribution 


of pubic hair, such as is occasionally seen in European women were 
observed. 


BODY BUILD 


In describing body build the greatest difficulty is encountered 
in finding a few suitable terms to include all cases. 

In the young males (25 and under) lank subjects are about half 
as common as those of medium build, and muscular ones one-third 
as frequent. Plump young men were seen occasionally, but sturdy 
or slight built young men are rare, as are fat individuals. 

In males of 26 years or more, muscular build becomes second in 
frequency to medium build, and lank build third. Plumpness 
becomes less frequent with maturity in males. 

In females medium build is most frequent. Lankness and 
plumpness are of about equal frequency; plumpness being more 
common in the I to 25 years group, and lankness in the remaining 
groups. Muscularity among females was not seen. The proportion 
of plump women is much smaller than among European women. 


Obesity is very rare among aborigines living their natural life, as 
also are thin or slim women. 
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It will be seen that among all ages in both sexes medium body 
build predominates. 


NASAL SEPTUM 


Perforation of the nasal septum is practised in most parts of 
Central Australia. There is apparently no fixed age, mode, time 
or occasion for the performance of this operation, nor is it done 
universally by them. 

An occasional individual showed a perforation that had become 
closed with scar tissue, and some others were seen in whom the lower 
boundary of the perforation had torn away so that a deep niche 
resulted. 








MALES (291). 
Pierced. Not Pierced. 
| | 
25 years and under 33 | 88 
26 to 45 years 46 43 
46 years and over 63 | 15 





In one young male the border was broken ; in the 46 years and 
over group in one it was broken, in another closed. 


FEMALES (141). 








{ | 
| Pierced. | Not Pierced. 
| | 

25 years and under 12 39 

26 to 45 years ay ie 35 27 

46 years and over na ers 16 | II 





In one adult woman the perforation had closed. 

The operation is done a little more often on males than females. 

The percentage with perforated septum is higher with increasing 
age ; this may indicate a dying out of the custom. 


THICKNESS OF LIPS 


In this feature the popular idea of thick, protuberant lips of 
the aborigines is incorrect. Although a certain amount of lip 
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protrusion is present, the markedly protuberant lips that are a 
feature of certain African peoples do not occur. Lip thickness 
should not be confused with lip protrusion. 


MALES (251). 





Thick. Medium. 





25 years and under ca I2 
26 to 45 years .. ar: seit 5 76 
46 years and over ead 5 


ry 
4 
5. 
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FEMALES (131). 





Thick. Medium. Thin. 











| 

| 

| | 
25 years and under oe | 5 42 6 
26 to 45 years .. | 4 45 7 
46 vears and over | 3 16 | 3 








The above figures show how commonly the lips are of medium 
thickness. Lip thickness appears to be more variable among women 
than in men. 


SHAPE OF BREASTS 


The breasts of aboriginal females become pendulous (of the 
goat’s udder shape, Martin II, Fig. 140d) at a youthful age. This 
is due to the occurrence of pregnancy in early adult life or late 
adolescence. In regard to size it may be remarked that breast 
development is very rarely imperfect or deficient, and although 
the breasts of the old women may become shrivelled and flabby, 
those of the young adult women are almost always of medium size. 
Excessively large breasts and undeveloped breasts do not occur in 
the young adult women living their natural life. 


The pyriform breast with a projecting puffed out areolar area 
has been classed in the figures given below as conical. Occasionally 
one sees striking examples of this among the aborigines. One 
male was noted as having small saucer-shaped breasts. 
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FEMALES, 





Saucer. | Hemispherical. Conical. | Pendulous. 








25 years and under... 
26 to 45 years 
46 years and over .. 


: 





COLOUR 


In recording skin colour methods have been adopted to 
standardize the records as much as possible. The shade guide used 
in the field is one which had been devised and described in the 
earlier stages of this field work (Campbell and Hackett, 1927). 
The recorded colours have been matched against Ridgway standards 
(1912), and although difficulty has been experienced in obtaining 
exact matchings, the modifications given below should provide a 
fairly reliable indication of the colour values. 





Ridgway. Plate. | Variation from R. Standard. 





Snuff brown. | XXEX Darker. 
Chestnut-vandyke. | II and XXVIII. A warm chestnut modification of a 
dark vandyke. 
Vandyke brown. XXVIII. Darker. 
Vandyke brown. XXVIII. A very dark vandyke. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





FAcE. 
MALES. 


| 





A. B. 





26 to 45 years = is i 9 25 


| 
| 
25 years and under a Ze 20 | 29 
45 years and over .. =f ae 3 | 16 








__ FEMALES. 





B. 





25 years and under 
26 to 45 years 
45 years and over 
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The above table shows that in the younger individuals a dark 
snuff brown forms an appreciable proportion. Among the adults 
the skin becomes darker and warmer in colour, being a deep chestnut- 
vandyke brown. With increasing age the colour deepens to a still 
darker vandyke brown. 


Deltoid Region. 


The predominant colour is a dark vandyke brown. This brown 
colour becomes increasingly darker with age.. It also is of a darker 
shade in the males than in the females. 


Biceps Region. 
The predominant colour ranges according to sex and age from a 


snuff brown in younger persons and females to a warm sepia in 
older individuals. 


EYES 
Iris Colour. 


Recorded for 393 individuals. 


This colour was matched against a set of artificial eyes consisting 
of a selection of browns. Difficulty has been experienced in matching 
these glossy colour surfaces with the dull surface of Ridgway’s 
standard. This difficulty was partly overcome by placing over the 
Ridgway colours a thin sheet of clear cellophane. By far the most 
predominant iris colour is what can best be described as a deep rich 
chestnut brown. 


Conjunctival Colour. 


Some pigmentation of the bulbar conjunctiva is present in 
subjects of every age. It is usually maximum in the portion of 
the conjunctiva most exposed to light by conjunctival fissure. 

Like all ectodermal pigmentation, that of the bulbar conjunctiva 
deepens in colour with maturity. In infancy and childhood the 
majority of aborigines show little or no conjunctival pigmentation. 
Of those recorded in the male age group of 25 years and under, 59 
(50%) individuals had a light brown pigmentation; 45 (38)% 
a brown ; 11 (9%) yellow or light yellow; and the remainder (3%) 
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dark brown. These figures refer only to individuals showing some 
pigmentation. 

Among the males of 26 to 45 years, 44 (57%) showed brown 
pigmentation, 22 (29%) with light brown, 9 (12%) with dark brown, 
and 2 (2%) with yellow. 

Among the males of 46 years and over, 39 (68%) showed brown 
pigmentation, 8 (14%) dark brown, 5 (9%) light brown, and 5 (9%) 
yellow. 

Of the females of 1 to 25 years with conjunctival pigmentation, 
26 (51%) showed light brown, 17 (33%) light yellow or yellow, 
7 (14%) brown, and 1 (2%) a dark brown. 

Of the females of 26 to 45 years, 28 (53%) showed light brown 
pigmentation, 12 (23%) yellow, ro (19%) brown, and 3 (5%) with 
no trace of pigmentation. 

Among 21 females of 46 years and over, 9 (43%) showed light 
brown pigmentation, 7 (33%) brown, and 5 (24%) light yellow. 

It will be seen that the usual variations of pigmentation with 
age and sex are present. It was noted that there was a tendency 
for it to be somewhat patchy over the area exposed by the palpebral 


fissure, especially when the pigmentation was light in colour. 


DIGITAL FORMULA OF THE HAND 


The aborigines show definite predominance of the short index 
finger type. Thus out of 252 subjects of all ages and sexes, 167 (66%) 
had a hand digital formula 3>4>2>5>1, while only 71 (28%) 
had the formula 3>2>4>5>1. The remaining individuals either 
showed an asymmetry of the two hands, or possess the formula 
3>2=4>5->1. 

There is some sexual difference, the percentage proportion for 
males being 61 : 33 for the two common formule, and 76: 18 for 
females. It would seem from the figures that a change occurs in 
the females in the 26 to 45 years group since the proportions there 
are 83:11. But it is doubtful whether much significance can be 
attached to this result because of the small number of females 
examined in each age group (30). Much change in finger proportions 
would not occur after fusion of the epiphyses. 
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DIGITAL FORMULA OF THE FOOT 

The predominant foot digital formula among the aborigines 
is I>2>3>4>5 since 191 (75%) out of 256 mixed subjects showed 
this formula, while 64 (25%) had the formula 2>1>3>4>5>. 
The remaining one had first and second toes projecting equally. 
There is some difference in the sexes, males showing the two formule 
in the percentage ratio 71:29 and the females 83:17. Further 
analysis of the figures gives discordant results probably because 
of the small size of the groups. 


SUPRA-ORBITAL RIDGES 


The following analysis illustrates the state of development 
of these ridges in the males and females of various age groups. 


MALES (273). 








| Very | 
| Prominent. | Prominent. | Medium. 








25 years and under .. 
26 to 45 years.. 
46 years and over 


FEMALES (133). 
Very 
| Prominent. Prominent. Medium. | 








24 years and over 
26 to 45 years.. 
46 vears and over 








It will be seen that there is a definite sexual difference ; and 
also that the ridges develop considerably with maturity. 


DARWINIAN TUBERCLE OF THE EARS 
The majority of aborigines do not show this small process on 
the ears. Thus in 396 mixed subjects it is present in 113 (29%) 
and absent in 283 (71%). In the majority of cases recorded as 
showing the tubercle, it was very small and insignificant (61 
subjects—54% of the 113). 
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The sexes show a slight difference, for it is present in 69 males 
and absent in 193 (proportion 1 : 3), while in females it is present 
in 44 and absent in 90 (proportion 1:2). Hence the tubercle is 
somewhat more common in females than in males. 


ADHERENCE OF THE LOBE OF THE EAR 


Of 409 subjects examined 231 (57%) showed a free fully 
developed lobe on the ears, while in the remainder, 178 (43%), the 
lobe though developed was adherent throughout its length to the 


neck. There was no difference between the sexes in regard to this 
feature. 


SUMMARY OF Part II. 


Summarizing the results of the observations made of the non- 
metrical features descriptive of the surface anatomy of these Central 
Australian aborigines, the following may be stated as the pre- 
dominant conditions. 


The hair of the head is dark brown or black in colour ; medium 


to thick in amount; and presents low to medium waves. 

The beard and moustache hair is black in colour, medium to 
thick in quantity and in a low wave. 

The chest and forearm hair is black in colour and scant in 
amount. 


The eyebrows are black in colour, medium in amount and fairly 
straight in shape. 

Pubic hair is black in colour; rarely more than medium in 
amount ; tending to be scantier on the females than on European 
females. 

The natives are mostly medium in body build, a definite 
proportion being muscular in type and a similar proportion lank in 
type. Really plump or skinny types are rare. 

The skin colour is mostly a dark vandyke brown. Lighter in 
unexposed surfaces and in young individuals. 

The colour of the iris is a deep rich chestnut brown. 

The nasal septum is pierced in about 50% of the males, and a 
slightly less proportion of the females. 
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The lips are of medium thickness, but do not show the protrusive- 
ness of the negroid type. 

The females’ breasts become pendulous at a fairly youthful age 
owing to the somewhat early occurrence of pregnancy. 

Pigmentation of the bulbar conjunction is present in all subjects, 
deeping with age from a light yellow to dark brown. 

The supra-orbital ridges develop considerably with age and are 
prominent in the adult males particularly. They are not quite so 
well developed in the females. 

Digital formula of the hand was predominantly 3>4>2>5>1; 
and of the foot, 1>2>3>4>5. 

The Darwinian tubercle of the ear was present in about one-third 
of the natives examined, but developed to only a slight degree. 

The lobe of the ear was not adherent in a little over 50% of 
the aborigines examined. 

In Part I of this work the authors expressed thanks to Messrs. 
Cornish and Tillett for their assistance in that section ; they desire 
to place on record also their indebtedness to the many helpers in the 
field, without whose aid the work and success of the various 


expeditions would not have been possible. In particular thanks 
are due to Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Kempe of Macumba, the late Sergeant 
Stott of Alice Springs, Mr. E. Kramer, late. field officer for the 
Aborigines Friends’ Association, Mr. and Mrs. Chalmers and family 
of Macdonald Downs, Rev. A. Albrecht, Superintendent of Hermanns- 
burg Mission, Central Australia, Mr. H. Heinrich, late of Hermanns- 
burg, Mr. Fred Colson, transport contractor, and Mr. T. G. Strehlow. 


T. D. CAMPBELL 
J. H. Gray 
C. J. HACKETT 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Professor of Anthropology in the University 
of Chicago since 1931, has been appointed to the newly established Chair of 
Anthropology in the University of Oxford. The work has hitherto been in the 
hands of a reader, Dr. Marett, now retired. Professor Radcliffe-Brown has had an 
interesting and varied anthropological career, and, indeed, a unique one: He was 
Anthony Wilkin Scholar, 1906-1910, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
1908-1914. It was during this period that he did his most important field work, 
namely in the Andaman Islands and in Australia (chiefly \\estern Australia). His 
article on Three Representative Tribes of Western Australic is quite a classic in the 
literature on the Australian aborigines. He was Director of Education in Tonga, 
1918-1919, but unfortunately had to leave this work on account of ill-health. In 
1921 he was Ethnologist at the Transvaal Museum, and in the same year his unique 
professorial career began. His present appointment is his fourth to a Chair in 
Anthropology, and three of these have been to newly-created Chairs; Cape 
Town (1921-1925), Sydney (1926-1931) and now Oxford. In the first two he had to 
lay the foundations for the teaching of anthropology and the conduct of research, 
and he did so well and truly. We wish him every success in his work of consolidation 
and extension in the Department of Anthropology at Oxford. It is most fitting that 
its first professor should be one who has distinguished himself in so many fields 
both from the point of view of research, organization and teaching—namely in the 
Andaman Islands, Tonga, Australia, Africa and America. 

Mr. H. E. Maude, of the British Colonial Service, has been transferred to Zanzibar. 
He and Mrs. Maude have done much excellent field work in the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands and in Ocean Island during their six years‘ sojourn there. Only a small 
portion of the results has been published, but we hope that opportunity will be 
given them to prepare their material for publication in the near future. Mr. Maude 
attended the Conference on Native Education in Pacific Countries held in Honolulu 
in July and August of this year. 

Father F. J. Kirschbaum has recently spent a few weeks in Sydney preparing 
for an anthropological expedition to the Sepik District, New Guinea, to check up 
and round off his studies of the natives there in readiness for publication. 

Mr. T. G. H. Strehlow who for four years has conducted linguistic research in 
the Aranda tribe of Central Australia, commenced on October Ist his duties as Patrol 
Officer in the southern part of the Northern Territory. His knowledge of the natives 
there and of their language and way of thinking makes this an ideal appointment. 
We regret that his academic career is thus interrupted, but this practical work is 
very important indeed, and we are sure that he will be successful in it. 
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A number of volumes, quarto size, under the general title of General Series in 
Anthropology, edited by Leslie Spier, is being issued by the George Banta Publishing 
Company, Menasha, Wisconsin. Four numbers have appeared so far: (1) “ The 
Prophet Dance of the North-West and its Derivatives; The Source of the Ghost 
Dance,” by Leslie Spier (1935, pp. 74) ; (2) “‘ Taos Pueblo,”’ by Elsie Clewes Parsons 
(1936, pp. 21) ; (3) “ Tribal Distribution in Washington,” by Leslie Spier (1936, 
pp. 43) ; and (4) ‘Notes on the People of Siwah and El Gorah in the Libyan Desert,” 
by Walter Cline (1396, pp. 64). These monographs are well documented, well illus- 
trated, and in some cases, especially No. 2, are based on intensive field work. 


The Yale University Press is issuing a series of papers under the general title of 
Yale University Publications in Anthropology. Thirteen numbers have now appeared, 
each from about 15 to 40 pages in length. These have been bound in two volumes 
and are not sold in separate parts. Edward Sapir and Leslie Spier are the editors. 
With two exceptions these papers are on American Indian subjects. Amongst the 
writers are Dr. Wissler, Dr. Spier, Dr. Beaglehole and Dr. Murdock. The exceptions 
referred to are No. 2, ‘‘ Regional Diversity in the Elaboration of Sorcery in Polynesia,” 


by P. Buck (19 pages) and No. 8, “‘ Profane Literature of Buin, Solomon Islands,” 
by R. Thurnwald (15 pages). 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


The year 1935-1936 has been a significant one in the development of the Society 
in that two important and progressive steps were taken, namely the issue of the 
journal Mankind in a new and greatly improved form, and the adoption of a new 
Constitution and By-laws. The membership has decreased slightly and there are 
now I15 ordinary members, including six new members ; there were four resignations ; 
ten names were struck off owing to non-payment of subscriptions. The death of 
Mr. D. J. Ryan is recorded with great regret. 

Constitution and By-laws.—The Rules Revision Committee, consisting of Mr. 
C. C. Towle (Chairman), Miss E. Bramell, Messrs. T. Pincombe, R. H. Goddard and 
F. D. McCarthy, submitted after eight months’ work a revised Constitution and 
By-laws in May 1936. Great credit is due to Mr. Towle for the able manner in which 
he organized the work of the revision, and to the members of the Rules Revision 
Committee for the care taken to ensure that every need of the Society would be 
covered in its new Constitution and By-laws, which were adopted at a special general 
meeting held on August 18. 

Editorial Committee —Three parts of the journal Mankind, Vol. I, No. 12, 
Vol. II, Nos. 1 and 2, and the title page and index to Vol. I were issued during the 
year under the supervision of the Editorial Committee, consisting of Mr. F. L. S. 
Bell (Editor), Messrs. E. Ramsden and F. D. McCarthy. A complete revision of 
the set-up of the journal has been made, and a policy adopted of publishing original 


articles only. Special credit must be given to Mr. F. L. S. Bell for the splendid 
manner in which he has carried out his work. 
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Preservation of Rock Carvings and Aboriginal Relics.—Action was taken by the 
Society to protect groups of rock carvings at Malabar and Woy Woy, which were 
endangered by road building operations, and a group at Berowra, which was imperilled 
by the granting of a quarrying lease. The statement in our seventh annual report 
for 1934-1935 to the effect that the preservation of the rock carvings and paintings 
can only be satisfactorily dealt with as part of a National Reserves and Monuments 
Act, such as are in force in other countries, must be reiterated. At present appeal 
has to be made to various local bodies, many of which are apathetic in the matter, 
and have not the right to reserve the land upon which the carvings or paintings are 
situated. 

Formation of an Australian Anthropological Association.—In accordance with 
instructions from the President, the Honorary Secretary of the Society, in May 
1935, notified the Victorian and South Australian societies that our Society had 
adopted the Constitution and By-laws of the proposed A.A.A., and had agreed to 
become affiliated with the A.A.A. when it is formed. The Victorian Society, through 
its Hon. Secretary, signified agreement with the Constitution sent to it, but the 
South Australian Society submitted a number of amendments, which were considered 
by a sub-committee of our Society, and were incorporated in the proposed Constitu- 
tion. This new form of the old Constitution was again posted to Victoria and South 
Australia for consideration. The matter is now to be discussed by representatives 
of the three Societies at the time of the meeting of the Australian and New Zealand 
Association for the Advancement of Science in Auckland, January 1936. 

Work of Members.—Miss Phyllis Kaberry carried out research work in 
Western Australia, Miss Olive Pink in Central Australia, and Mrs. C. E. Tennant- 
Kelly on the south coast of New South Wales, on behalf of the Australian National 
Research Council. Prof. A. P. Elkin and Mr. W. J. Enright have continued their 
work amongst the natives on the north coast, Mr. C. C. Towle upon New South Wales 
stone implements, Mr. R. H. Goddard upon rock paintings and carvings at Yango, 
and Mr. Leo Austen upon a megalithic site in the Trobriand Islands. Prof. J. L. 
Shellshear, Mr. F. D. McCarthy and Miss E. Bramell have made a preliminary 
survey of aboriginal kitchen middens and cave deposits in the Hawkesbury sandstone 
district near Sydney. Prof. A. P. Elkin and Mr. F. E. Williams, Government 
Anthropologist of Papua, have recently returned from Hawaii, where they attended 
a seminar conference on the education of native races. 

Excursions.—A joint excursion with the Rangers’ League was held on July 19, 
and rock carvings in National Park inspected. 

Finance.—The Society had a credit balance in the bank on September 30 of 
£20 12s. 

A. and N.Z.A.A.Sc. Delegates —Miss E. Bramell and Mr. R. H. Goddard were 
appointed delegates of the Society to the congress to be heid in Auckland in January 
1936. 

Council Meetings. —Nine ordinary and one special meeting of the Council were 
held during the year, at which the attendances were as follows : 

Dr. C. Anderson .. ees R. H. Goddard oJ5 3g 

F. L. S. Bell ae pas ae F. D. McCarthy .. 26 ae 

Miss E. Bramell .. See's Dr. H. S. H. Wardlaw .. 4 

Prof. A. P. Elkin age Mrs. C. E. Tennant-Kelly 4 

W. J. Enright ran ‘ 9 Prof. A. N. Burkitt 3 

Prof. A. P. Elkin was pronted leave of absence in July and August 1936, and 


Mrs. C. E. Tennant-Kelly from June to August 1936. Dr. Wardlaw was unable to 
attend several meetings on account of illness. 
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Library.—Mrs. E. Brettle has continued her generous donations to the library 
of the Society, and presented six books of great value during the year. Twenty-four 
unbound parts of periodicals were received in exchange for Mankind. 

Property of Society, consisting of the library, process blocks, stocks of past issues 
of the journal and files of correspondence for past years, is in satisfactory order. 

Lectures.—One annual general meeting, eight ordinary and three special meetings 
were held during the year. 

Presidential Address: Civilized Aborigines and Native Culture, by Prof. A. P. 

Elkin. 

Film: In the Tracks of Lasseter, courtesy of Empire Films Ltd. and Westing- 

house Electric Co. 

Camouflage, A Paper on Culture Contact in Australia, by Miss Olive Pink. 

Sorcery and Administration in North Australia, by W. E. H. Stanner. 

French Oceania, Past and Present, by E. Ramsden. 

The Secret Life of a New Guinea People, by W. C. Groves. 

Papuan Dream Interpretation, by F. E. Williams. 

Fire-Walkers of Fiji, by J. Powell. 

The Bow and Arrow, by Prof. A. Burkitt. 

Recent Advances in the Prehistory of the Far East, by Prof. J. L. Shellshear. 

Fijt and the Fijians, by C. W. Mann. 

The Council, on behalf of the Society, desires to thank the lecturers who have 
contributed to such an interesting and valuable programme of addresses, many 
of which are the results of first-hand research work in the field. 


October 20, 1936. W. J. Enricut, President. 
F. D. McCartuy, Hon. Secretary. 


The members of the Council for 1936-37 are : 
Patron: Sir Hubert Murray, Lieut.-Governor of Papua. 
President: Mr. Eric Ramsden. 
Vice-President: Mr. F. L. S. Bell. 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. F. D. McCarthy. 
Hon. Treasurer: Mr. R. H. Goddard. 
Elected Members of Council: Dr. Anderson, Miss E. Bramell, Prof. A. P. 
Elkin, Dr. J. L. Shellshear and Dr. H. S. H. Wardlaw. 
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The Heritage of the “‘ Bounty.” By Harry L. Shapiro. Pp.329. Simon and Schuster, 
New York. American price, 3 dollars. 

Dr. Shapiro has given us a very readable, interesting and at the same time most 
valuable book on a unique subject, namely, the building up of a people and culture 
from a few representatives of two peoples, British and Tahitian. The general reader 
will find the book fascinating and never over technical, while the anthropologist will 
appreciate the clear but careful manner in which the author examines and presents 
his data and conclusions. 

I 
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All interested in the history of the Pacific will enjoy the first section of the book, 
in which Dr. Shapiro narrates, with the skill of a practised historian, the story of 
the mutiny of the Bounty and the course of events on Pitcairn Island up to the present 
day. 

With this background, the student eagerly approaches the cultural and biological 
sections of the book. In the former, the author analyses the present culture to show 
not only the function of its elements, but also the derivation of these from the culture 
of the British men or from the Tahitian women who formed the settlement, or as a 
response to circumstances. In brief, some elements are Tahitian in origin, some are 
British, though frequently these have been modified by the absence of materials and 
the presence of different conditions from those prevailing in the countries of origin. 
Dr. Shapiro concludes that the Tahitian contributions outweighed the: English. 
He adds that this is not unexpected, for Pitcairn is more like Tahiti than England 
in its resources and the Tahitian women, coming from a simpler plane of life, were 
more efficient in adapting their culture to its new home than were the Englishmen 
who were “ conditioned by specialization ”’ and hindered by the absence of materials 
that to them were necessary. But the most interesting result of the analysis is the 
relatively large number of original adaptations which were made by this handful 
of people isolated on a small island, e.g. original architecture, modified Tahitian canoe, 
patriarchal social organization, the development of a community chest, franchise 
and inheritance rights for women, compulsory education and a simple but personal 
religious faith. Dr. Shapiro adds that the developments on Pitcairn Island are 


consistent with the general conclusions that “‘ culture contacts are prolific in producing 
new combinations and original contributions.” 


With regard to their biological aspect the Pitcairn Islanders show evidence of 
both their English and Tahitian ancestry. Each individual is a varying mixture of 
both sides, and though on the whole the features of the islanders are definitely English, 
familiarity reveals a number of individuals who are strongly Tahitian. Strangely 
enough, however, the usually increased variability which is characteristic of hybrids, 
is not present in the islanders. 


The six mutineers and their eight or nine Tahitian women have been the ancestors 
of from 800 to 1000 persons. A number of them have gone to Norfolk Island and 
elsewhere, but the present population of Pitcairn is over 200, and over-population 
seems at first sight imminent. But Dr. Shapiro, after examining with great care the 
questions of the declining birthrate, the decreased fertility of the women and the 
earlier cessation of the period of fecundity in the women in recent generations, 
concludes that there need be no fear of over-population in the near future. 
Incidentally, he has been able to show that inbreeding has not caused degeneration 
amongst the Pitcairn Islanders. 


Dr. Shapiro’s book whets our appetite for more work of a similar kind, especially 
if done by himself. 


A. P. ELkIn 
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Papuan Wonderland. By J. G. Hides. Pp. 204. Blackie and Son Ltd. 
Australian price, 9/6. (Our copy from Angus and Robertson Ltd.) 

This book written by Mr. J. G. Hides, until recently an Assistant Resident 
Magistrate in the Papuan Administration, is a plain but fascinating story of one of 
the most difficult patrols made in the history of Papua. The trials and strain 
experienced in relation to the country, the people discovered and the food supply 
could hardly be outdone in severity, yet two white officers and a small band of the 
wonderful Papuan native police and of carriers successfully crossed from the Strickland 
River, over the Limestone Barrier (twice) to the Kikori. Many Australians remember 
the anxiety caused by the fact that the patrol was weeks overdue, and the great 
relief experienced when at last news of its safe arrival was received. The story of 
such a journey will appeal to all lovers of adventure and of the heroic. It should, 
however, do more: it will enable them to realize the high tradition of service which 
has become established in the Papuan Administration, and the inspiration which 
Sir Hubert Murray, Lieut.-Governor, is to his men, white or black ; but above all, 
it should convince all doubters that a native policy which can produce such Papuans 
as accompanied Hides and O’Malley is worth while and should ever be retained, 
in spirit if not in detail. Ponder over the unprompted words of Sergeant Orai 
to his fellow Papuan police and carriers, after the successful issue to a fight for 
self-protection against a native tribe which then made friends and offered food : 
“You must forget the fight,’”’ he said, ‘‘ you must remember that this is not your 
mother’s country, that it belongs to these people ; and you must not forget to treat 
these people as you were treated yourselves when the Government first came to your 
village.” 

The discovery of new tribes and variations in cultures referred to in this book 
raises a longing in the hearts of anthropologists, which no doubt before long will be 
somewhat satisfied. We want details of the physical make-up of this “ white race,” 
of the system of homesteading, husbanding and the absence of villages, of their 
modes of burial, ceremonial houses, warfare, yodelling, panpipes and shells. To 
these and other matters Mr. Hides makes brief references, as he came across them 
on the patrol, and we hope that the Government Anthropologist, ,and perhaps other 
anthropologists too, may be enabled to make a thorough study of the life of these 
untouched peoples as soon as possible, and then as the years pass by, study may also 
be made of the process of change in their culture as it will and must come. 

We regret that the author of this book, after proving himself such a capable 
leader and administrative officer, has resigned from the service. We should like to 
have seen him completing the work of “ control” so ably begun by himself in this 
region, or blazing the trail elsewhere. 


A. P. ELKIN 


The Science of Social Development. By F. A. Brooke. Pp. xiv + 337. Watts & 
Co., London. English price, 12/6. 

This curious book is the result of uncontrolled scissors and paste research 

inspired by the almost forgotten evolutionary theory of anthropology. In the 
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first and major part the author postulates a number of social epochs such as gathering, 
hunting, pastoral, agricultural, industrial, through which apparently all human 
societies have had or will have to pass to attain civilization. These epochs are 
represented not only by past cultures but by many of the existing so-called primitive 
societies. 

Even after dividing these epochs into “‘ upper and lower periods ” he finds it 
necessary to remark (p. 175) “‘ that it is not always possible tod say precisely that 
such and such a people belong to such and such a period, as one period merges 
imperceptibly into the next .. .”” Such anomalies are explained by the fact that 
the societies in question may be in a process of transition. Or perhaps “ reversion 
has taken place,’ and people of a higher period have returned “ of their own free 
will to the ways of a lower period. This happened when the means of subsistence 
was more easily obtained by doing so. This was the case among some of the Plains 
Indians of America, when they obtained the use of the horse brought to the continent 
by the Europeans. They gave up their horticulture and went in solely for bison 
hunting as, thanks to their horses, they found it much easier to live by hunting the 
bison than by their primitive horticulture, which they were thus able to give up 
altogether ’’ (p. 175). Are we then to assume that as very successful hunters these 
Indians were more primitive than they were as primitive horticulturists ? 

For each of these epochs Mr. Brooke has provided one or more of a series of 
marriage types. So for peoples in the lower pastoral stage which includes ‘“ most 
Melanesians, and all Polynesians’ (p. 177), marriage is permitted between “ any 
member of one moiety of the tribe . . . (and) . . . any member of the other moiety. 
This did away with the divisions of the moiety ” (p. 94) ; or, “ the next higher form 
of marriage . . . was that which allowed a man to marry any woman of any totem 
except his own in either moiety of the tribe provided she was not too closely related ” 
(p. 94). Why there should be any organic connection between the type of marriage 
and the means of livelihood is not clear. Nor why one should consider that societies 
wherein the planting of crops is done by the men are “ higher’”’ than those whose 
women do this work. Indeed one can find native cultures in Melanesia which are the 
same in all essentials yet have the réles of the sexes in gardening completely reversed. 
But it is perhaps too much to expect that a work of this kind should bear any relation 
to fact. As the author states, ‘‘ what is recounted here in describing the progress of 
society is the normal and most average [sic] form of customs, practices and so forth. 
If certain details do not agree precisely with what is known of some past or present 
peoples the reason is that they have diverged or become modified from what must 
have been the original forms.” 


However much one may criticise the conclusions reached, one cannot help 
admiring the industry involved in the compilation of the extensive bibliography. 
Yet it is unfortunate that such industry should be marred by so many small errors. 
A cursory examination of these references reveals that this journal is quoted as 
Oceanic at p. 25 but as Oceamsa elsewhere ; the journal Africa becomes Africana ; 
F. E. Williams’s Orokaiva Magic is referred to three times (pp. 98, 99, 107) as Orokava 
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Magic and once (p. 128) correctly. These and other small errors, such as Rivers, W. : 
Social Organisations for Social Organisation (p. 80) and Fortune, R. F.: Sorceress 
of Dobu for Sorcerers of Dobu (p. 124) may be the result of nothing more than careless 
proof-reading. But the consistent reference to Maine, H. S.: Early Laws and 
Constitution, at pp. III, 114, I19, 133, 167, 201 and 203, when presumably Sir Henry 
Maine’s Dissertations on Early Law and Custom is meant, and the ascription of the 
authorship of Dr. Powdermaker’s book Life in Lesu to C. Wissler (pp. 60 and 329) 
require some other explanation. One can only conclude that, in some instances at 
least, Mr. Brooke’s reading has been just as superficial as his understanding of the 
facts he presents. 


J. A. Topp 


Bull-Roarers in the Papuan Gulf. By F. E. Williams. Pp. 55. Anthropology 
Report No. 17, Territory of Papua, 1936. 


In this study Mr. Williams, the Government Anthropologist, considers the part 
played by the rull-roarer cult in the culture as a whole, and also the mental attitude 
of the people towards the bull-roarer. He is thus rightly distinguishing between 
the social function of a cultural element and its significance for the individual members 
of the society. This distinction needs emphasizing. While approaching the subject 
from both the sociological and psychological points of view, he maintains that for 
the practical anthropologist, “ the sentiments, the motives, the emotional attitudes 
of the native towards the matter in debate weigh more heavily in the scale than do 
its more strictly functional associations.” 

It is most interesting to notice that Mr. Williams joins in the rather general 
condemnation of incursions into “history” and so he forswears any attempt to 
ascertain the history of the bull-roarer and its cult in or beyond the Papuan Gulf, 
and yet a few pages on he openly admits his passion, one which he rightly says he 
shares “‘ in secret with many anthropologists of the Functional persuasion ’’—the 
passion to work out a conjectural historical sequence. Such confession is welcome, 
and after all the full understanding of the meaning of a custom or cult (as distinct 
from the observer’s interpretation of its apparent social function) demands a know- 
ledge of its history, or the history of its elements. Thus, if we can get further than 
mere conjecture, there is not so much reason to doubt the usefulness of the historical 
contribution to understanding the meaning of ritual as Mr. Williams feels. 

The author gives an interesting analysis of the names of the bull-roarer in his 
area and then an outline of the myths concerning it. Two theoretical points emerge : 
the way in which elements of culture may change their significance as they pass from 
one culture to another and “ the piecemeal, haphazard manner in which cultures 
build themselves up.” The latter is associated with Mr. Williams’ insistence that 
in the application of anthropology we should be prepared “ to dispense with the idea 
of culture as a fully integrated and working whole, which is worthy of preservation 
intact in its own right.” (Vide also his The Blending of Cultures, pp. 38-42, and 
Papuans of the Trans-Fly, pp. viii and 359-360.) In this connection it is interesting 
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to notice that in some villages where the cult had been given up ten years previously, 
it has now been taken up again ; the reason for this, says Mr. Williams, is not that it 
is really an essential part of society, but because the people concerned like it and 
want it. They get pleasure from it at little cost. Other villages, however, are 
resolute against its revival. 

In discussing the mythology and ritual of the bull-roarer, the author points out 
that there is a great superfluity of the former, that whereas the ritual is constant, 
the myths explaining it are many and varied. One and the same small homogeneous 
group “ can have a number of alternative myths relating to one and the same subject.” 
He therefore concludes that “it is impossible to establish any close correlation 
between the myths of the bull-roarer and its ritual.’ Further on, in stressing the 
same point, he expresses the doubt whether myth ever does correspond with ritual, 
or ritual with myth. Whatever be the local value of this generalization, it cannot 
be given universal application. Many rites are re-enactment of the myths, and 
indeed, without the myth, the rite would possess neither sanction nor efficacy. Mr. 
Williams himself refers to the latter point in saying that “‘ a knowledge of the relevant 
myth, and particularly of the secret names of the mythical characters, is the essence 
of the magician’s powers.’ If that be so, there must be some close correlation 
between myth and rite. 

The author notes that the social and recreational functions of the cult are more 
important than its religious function, but the bull-roarers do have a religious value : 
they are ‘‘ impersonations of mythical characters who live on to the present day and 
whose favour is sought by occasional acts of placation.”” These beings are asked 
to give their favour and protection to the initiates, and moreover, men are to some 
extent afraid of the bull-roarers themselves. The position may be summed up in 
Mr. Williams’ words: “ The attitude towards the hevehe (bull-roarer) itself fades, 
as it were, into the attitude towards the ceremonies and social doings which belong 
to it.” 

This is one of the most interesting reports which Mr. Williams has given us, 
probably because in the light of his Papuan knowledge, he tackles several important 
theoretical problems. 

A. P. ELKIN 


Black and White in East Africa. By R. C. Thurnwald. With a chapter on ‘‘ Women ” 
by Hilde Thurnwald. Pp. xxii+419. Routledge and Sons, Ltd. English 
price, £{1/1/-. 

This is ‘‘ a study in social contact and adaptation of life in East Africa ’’ based 
on ten months’ investigation in the field. The authors in the course of their work 
received much assistance from administrative officers, missionaries and settlers, and 
had access to the official reports. The task was planned and carried to its conclusion 
with the thoroughness which is characteristic of Professor Thurnwald’s method of 
working, and as a result he has produced an invaluable and almost indispensable 
“ hand-book ”’ and guide book to the native problem in East Africa. It is a mine of 
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facts well marshalled and critically evaluated against a background of study of the 
sociology and psychology of the native peoples concerned. It is a book to be studied 
carefully, respectfully and more than once. 

The first chapter of 55 pages, which some readers may at first find too full of 
detail, gives an historical account of the political changes in the relations of East 
African tribes both previous to and since contact with Europeans. This alone was a 
tremendous task. It is followed by a very valuable summary of present administrative 
conditions. Amongst other matters, native taxation and crime are well analysed. 
With regard to the latter Professor Thurnwald reminds us that “ crime is a function 
of society and of the nature of its dominating attitudes, its valuations, and its means 
of attaining prestige,” and that “all this is in a state of rapid transition in Africa. 
It is absurd to be surprised at the consequences which have been caused by the 
Europeans themselves in imparting valuations to objects formerly unknown and of 
the mere need to acquire money.” For example, “the crimes against property 
can be registered as a sign of adaptation to modern conditions, particularly the 
readiness to accept European valuations.” 

The changes in the economic, family life and religious ideas are next discussed 
and matters of practical importance are carefully examined. With regard to the 
first, the author states that “‘ there has hardly been introduced any measure touching 
economics in recent times that can be compared with the taxation in money.” 
The chapter on the changes in religious ideas in which the methods and results of 
missions are discussed is a very useful one indeed. The author sums up this section 
with this reference to the missionary: “ By thinking and acting for the future he is 
making himself the most active leader in the process of contact and adaptation which 
now grips the black continent.’’ Dr. Thurnwald incidentally refers to one fact 
which is usually true of missionary work everywhere. ‘“‘ Europeans often do not 
conceive the réle which the missions are necessarily called upon to play, as a counter- 
balance to forms which want to make a one-sided use of the African’s working 
power.” 

The chapter on schools summarizes educational policies in East Africa and gives 
a useful account of the working of the schools and teacher-training institutions 
(particularly the Jeanes School). The African himself is thirsty for learning, but he 
imagines that the task is easier than it is, and if he does not succeed he is apt to 
throw the blame on the teacher or the European. The book closes with an examina- 
tion of the very difficult subject, “‘ The Changes in the African Mind,” to which is 
appended much illustrative material from the pens of natives and from case-histories 
of individual natives. 

The above brief notes can do no more than indicate the value of Professor 
Thurnwald’s book, but all students of cultural contact, and persons actively engaged 
in the process would be well advised to become familiar with it ; the author is not 
only a renowned student of primitive social organization, but has become one of the 
leading research workers in the problem and process of acculturation. 


A. P. ELKIN 
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Profane Literature of Buin, Solomon Islands. R. C. Thurnwald. Pp. 15. Yale 
University Publications in Anthropology, No. 8, 1936. 

Dr. Thurnwald has in this short article made a useful contribution to the filling 
of a gap in our knowledge of primitive peoples. Their religious literature has been 
studied, but little attention has been given to their profane literature, probably 
because of its apparently transient character. But it is just this feature which gives 
profane literature its great interest, for in it we can see a people’s native originality 
and gain some insight into their reaction to the problems of life from day to day. 
Thus in one poem quoted by the author “ there is a general complaint against the 
management of human affairs. It exhibits a resentment towards the regulation of 
life and death. It illustrates how a series of misfortunes puzzles the native, 
particularly where his personal affairs are concerned.”” Or again, ‘‘ the poems of the 
new generation which knows the white man reflect the native desire to arrive at a 
picture of the world with which they are now confronted.” 

But while there is this freedom for the expression of “ native originality ”’ in 
profane literature, its style is subject to tradition, and it is also limited by its associa- 
tion with singing and dancing. “‘ Melody and rhythm provide the traditional frame 
into which new words referring to new occurrences are cast.”” The Buin distinguish 
seven types of song with a number of melodies corresponding to each. It is only 
very exceptionally that a man ventures on a new melody, with the result that the 
composition of a new text implies a careful selection of words. Consequently, the 
language of the songs differs somewhat from that of daily conversation ; archaic 
foreign words and unusual combinations of words are used. But the most essential 
deviation of the songs from colloquial speech is in their rhetoric. The poet appeals 
““ to his listeners’ emotions not onlv by carefully picked expressions, but by adducing 
special observations, touching situations, and striking imagery.” 

It is interesting to notice that in the 25 years which elapsed between Dr. 
Thurnwald’s first and second periods of field work amongst the Buin, and during 
which the natives have been brought into contact with whites, no change has been 
made in the conventional expression, symbols and phrases, that is, in the traditional 
technique of constructing the poems, nor have the types of songs been altered. 
True, some English words now appear in the songs, but as already mentioned, one 
real change is reflected in them, namely, the interest in the problems raised by the 
white man and his views of life. 

Dr. Thurnwald rightly concludes that the Buin profane literature helps to unveil 
a list of the working of the mind among people with a lower technical equipment and 
a poorer store of knowledge, ‘‘ and we cannot but be struck’ by the similarity in 
emotions which are exhibited with naive sincerity.” 

A. P. ELKIN 


“ The Price of the White Man’s Peace.” R.C. Thurnwald. Pacific Affairs, Vol. IX, 
No. 3, 1936, pp. 347-357. 

This is a very interesting study of the changes in Buin life (Solomon Islands) 

which had occurred between the author’s first visit in 1908-1909 and his second visit 
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in 1933-1934 ; the changes were the result of white contact which had scarcely begun 
in 1908, but which is now a matter of white administration, missions, traders, native 
officials and money. 

Society had been organized on an aristocratic basis, with its supreme chiefs, 
lesser chiefs (those of mixed descent) and bondsmen, and so the greatest problem 
with which Dr. Thurnwald was confronted was : how did it come about that the proud 
mumira (aristocratic chiefs) accepted the interference of the white government to 
such a degree that they themselves are almost overlooked in the official administration 
and that life in the old hamlets has been at least outwardly changed into life in 
“lines’’ ? Thé answer is that their one attempt at resistance was defeated by force 
and severe punishment, and so they realized that opposition would fail. As a result 
the backbone of the chiefs, and alse of native culture and tradition, has been broken. 
The spice has been taken out of life with the loss of independence and the excitement 
that had been derived from fighting. “It is, in fact, the white man’s peace that 
shakes the old order.”” The author examines the effects of this in some detail. One 
of the most poignant facts is that “‘ those who continue to behave in the old fashion 
become ‘ criminals’ in the new order.” The younger generation on the other hand 
has turned away from the old order but has not yet found a new expression for its 
emotional, mental and social life, while the whites on their side merely treat the 
natives as machines to do their work. 

The hope is that in the next generation the natives will awake to self-conscious- 
ness and a desire to build up their own culture. New problems will then have to be 
faced, both by them and by the whites, and much will depend on the spirit in which 
both groups face the difficulties associated with this process. For ultimately, 
however many changes the native may adopt or make, he will have to belong to the 
society which he has inherited, even though it be a modified society. 


A. P. ELKIN 


“Cape York Peninsula,” three articles by Ursula H. McConnel (pp. 14), Walkabout, 
June, July and August 1936. 


Miss McConnel gives in the first a very good description of the civilized back- 
ground in Cape York Peninsula, in the second, an account of the aborigines, and in 
the third a summary of the problems associated with their adjustment to the new 
conditions for which white settlement is responsible. As Miss McConnel says, “ the 
processes of disintegration are setting in so fast that the native culture is slipping 
away before its values have been assessed or made available to meet the new situa- 
tion.” She maintains with reason that “ the deliberate inculcation of such native 
culture in relation to modern needs would undoubtedly steady and enrich the 
personality of the native, and tide him over the inevitable changes in his social life 
and mental outlook.” The author writes in some detail about missionary activity 
on Cape York Peninsula, for “‘ the corporate life of the native tends more and more 


to the mission”; she suggests that it might “ ultimately be more satisfactory to 
J 
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encourage bush family life alongside the school life, by seeing that the children spend ~ 
their holidays with their parents in the bush.” This is important and fortunately is — 
put into practice in some missions in Australia. ; 

Miss McConnel makes a number of wise criticisms regarding the employment ~ 


and administration of natives. She pays a real tribute to missions, writing that they § 


“have carried the weight of the native interests on their shoulders in the face of © 
disheartening opposition and lack of interest,” but criticizes the policy of giving the 
missions administrative functions, for these, especially on their penal side, often — 
conflict with the missionaries’ primary duty of being spiritual advisers to the natives, — 
She closes by a plea for administration to be based on anthropological study. We — 
heartily support this plea. The articles were well worth writing. 
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